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LITESRATURD. 


NERO. 


A PICTURE. BY R. H. HORNE. 


Unnatural light awakes the midnight sky ! 
The faces of the marble Gods of Rome 
Flush and turn red around each lofty dome, 
And Tiber’s current glimmers hideously ! 
And now the portals of the night 
Start asunder with flashes bright !— 
Frantic figures, to and fro, 
Rush through the golden hell below! 
Flames wrap the city, like a new-born sea,— 
The Mistress of the World shrieks inher agony! 





What mortal fiend holds orgie at this hour ?— 
Hark to yon harp, whose chords no cry can drown, 
Swayed by a naked maniac in a crown, 
Who sits, midst rolling clouds, upon a tower ! 
Forward he bends with fiying hair, 
And tiger clasp of limbs all bare ; 
Splendours, terrors, clamours, screams, 
Makes real his devouring dreams ; 
The while, with voice that pierces through the roar, 
He sings of burning Troy and Death’s insatiate shore ! 





A NUN. 
BY WINTHROP MACWORTH PRAED- 


She was a very pretty Nun ; 

Sad, delicate, and five feet one ; 

Her face was oval, and her eye 

Looked like the heaven in Italy, 

Serenely blue, and softly bright, 

Made up of languish and of light! 

And her neck, except where the locks of brown, 
Like a sweet summer mist, fell droopingly down, 
Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the earth 
Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth ; 

And through the blue veins you might see 

The pure blood wander silently, 
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Like noiseless eddies, that far below 

In the glistening depths of a calm lake flow : 
Her cold hands on her bosom lay ; 

And her ivory crucifix, cold as they, 

Was clasped in a fearful and fond caress, 

As if she shrank from its holiness, 

And felt that her’s was the only guilt 

For which no healing blood was spilt : 

And tears were bursting all the while ; 

Yet now and then a vacant smile 

Over her lips would come and go— 

A very mockery of wo— 

A brief, wan smile—a piteous token 

Of a warm love crush’d, and a young heart broken! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF RAVENNA. 


* * * So we jolted on, over a road deep in dust, bordered with orchards 
and maize fields. Every three miles, or there abouts, we came upon a picket 
of Austrian soldiers or Italian carabinieri, whose duty was to clear the 
road of the brigands. The exploits of these gentry had formed the staple 
of conversation all the way from Bologna. At a point in the road which 
enjoyed the worst repute we saw five or six fellows in heterogeneous cloth- 
ing, and armed with long guns, come running across the fields towards us. 
The women, whose nerves were shaken by the tales of blood they had 
been hearing and telling, at once made up their minds that these were 
brigands ; they clapsed their hands, shrieked, and invoked the Madonna, 
and refused to be re-assured at any price. I myself confess to an uncom- 
fortable sensation about the left side, where my gold doppie were stored 
in a secret pocket. However, the supposed brigands proved to be only a 
patrol of carabinieri. The mistake was excusable; for the appearance 
of these “ true men” quite correspondened with my ideal of a thief. 

At Massa Lombarda and Lugo—both dull and dismal little towns, which 
not even the sunshine could furbish up into the semblance of cheerfulness 
—most of our companions descended ; and, as we approached Ravenna, 
the loquacious Bolognese and I were left alone. He was indefatigable in 
pointing out all the objects of interest on the road ; and few were the 
plates which he had not a story to fit. About three miles from Ravenna 

e asked me— 

_“‘ Do you see that cottage, almost hidden in the tall reeds by the river 
side, and that boat stranded inthe mud? Well, that’s the house and that’s 
the boat of 1/ Passatore.” 

This was a famous a a Dick Turpin of Romagna—whose fame 
had reached us even in England, and who was the hero of many of the ex- 
ploits which had been related to me that day. Asthe name imports, he 
was originally a ferryman ; but forsaking the river for the road, became 
by his address and courage the terror of a whole province. The contadini, 
however, and the lower orders generally, had a certain liking for him, in- 
asmuch as ‘ though unscrupulous in getting, yet bestowing riches he was 
most princely. Perhaps if the same could be said of the cardinals of the 
a time, they would be popular too. To this popularity he owed his 

ong impunity : the wily rustics always helped to baffle the search of the 
soldiers ; and the latter were nothing loath to be spared a death-struggle 
with I] Passatore. He used by way of bravado, even to show himself 
publicly in towns and churches, and no man dared or cared to stop his 
way. A man in humble life whom I afterwards met, told me, that beia 
once at Faenza at a great fair, he and some others were joined at a public 
house by a short, thickset, good-humoured looking stranger, who insisted 
upon treating the whole party to wine, and did so right royally. When 
he rose to go, they begged to know to whom they were indebted for the 
feast. “ Signori,’’ said the stranger, with a courteous bow, “ I am Il Pas- 
satore, at your service.” 

Some two years ago this man was betrayed by a treacherous publican, 
and killed after a desperate and bloody strife. His body was exposed for 
two days in the market-place of Bologna, to assure the citizens that their 
bug-bear was dead at last. If it was also meant to terrify the other ban- 
dits, it failed ; for they soon found new leaders, and recommenced their 
depredations. I was told that a priest at Castel San Pietro, Don Gaetano 
by name, actually harboured a band in his house—a safe “earth,” where 
no one would think of looking for them—and received his share of the 
spoil. At last, suspecting that his complicity was getting wind, he went 
to the Commandant at Bologna, offering, if a carta di sicurezza were 
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given to himself, to denounce the band. His terms were accepted ; he 
introduced the soldiers by a back door, and they pounced upon the un- 
suspecting robbers while at supper, and took or killed them all! And 
what was done to the priest? Oh, he got his carta di sicurezea, and says 
mass as usual. 

Let this suffice for a sample of a thousand similar stories, which I heard 
in Romagna, generally from people of character and cultivation. Many 
of them were doubtless exaggerated in detail, some apocryphal altogether ; 
but I doubt not that, if we could evaporate all the fiction, there would 
still be a terrible residuum of fact. ° . * 

During this political digression gentle reader, the omnibus team, “ dusty 
and deliquescent, has brought us to the gates of Ravenna. 

How seldom does the first sight of a famous place fail to produce dis- 
appointment! Who does not remember the blank disenchantment which 
the real London wrought upon his childish imagination? 


I listened and I looked about, 
And questioned, and behold ! 

The walls were noc of silver, 
The pavement was not gold. 


And so, in after life, the great names of Rome, and Florence, and Venice 
conjure up in our fancy cloud pictures, whose vague grandeur no material 
structure of brick, stone, or even marble, can equal. This is emphatically 
the case at Ravenna. There are no streets of palaces, as at Genoa; no 
far-seen domes and spires, as at Florence ; no vast piazza, as at Venice ; 
but narrow lanes, low houses, petty shops, the mean things of to-day, are 
all that meet one’s eye. The churches, which generally stand back from 
the streets, are of small elevation, and mere naked brick, the round cam- 
panile, with steep tiled roof, reminding one of a Brobdignag pepperbox 
or a dovecot in a mirage. But when you begin to reflect that the said 
pepperbox was built by Honorius, or Theodoric, or Justinian, when you 
enter the lowly portal, look up the avenue of alabaster columns to the 
apse glowing with mosaics whose clouds are still fresh as they were four- 
teen hundred years ago; when you turn to the side altars, and find them 
encrusted with porphyry, and agate, and onyx—treasures which have been 
consecrated afresh by the reverent forbearance of barbarian hordes seldom 
wont to forbear ; then you begin to find that you have lost nothing by ex- 
changing the Ravenna of imagination for the Ravenna of reality. * 

The beauties of the place are eminently beauties of interior detail ; 
there are, as I have said, no vast piles with wide facades and towering 
domes which a single glance impresses on the mind’s retina for ever ; one 
must enter, ani explore, and investigate, visit and revisit many times, be- 
fore one can get an adequaterconception of the prodigality with which 
wealth and labour were lavished in those distant times upon church, bap- 
tistery, and tomb. The mostgemarkable of these monuments date from 





the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. After reading—which few have 
patience to do—the history of those days, a sickening record of selfishness 
and crime, we are surprised to find that any work, even material, of beaut: 
or utility has its date then, The written history would lead us to conclude 
that if ever there was ‘“‘ an age of shams” in this world, it was the age in 
question, when Christianity had ceased to be a religion, and had become a 
cuét—when imperial titles were a mere mask for helpless impotence ; 
when patriotism, the life-blood of a people, had stagnated into selfishness ; 
when the genius of Rome, Kneeling in abject terror to the barbarian, 
shrieked out, “‘ Slay me not, for [am immortal!’’ That history has not 
told the whole truth, these buildings suffice to show. Princes must have 
had some confidence in the destinies of their race when they built them 
such sepulchres, the people must have had some love to God when they be- 
stowed such wealth and pains on the decoration of his temples. Even 
now the little children of Ravenna are baptised in the baptistery built 
fourteen hundred years ago. We see that, even in the darkest period of 
the world’s and the church’s history, there were some -men and Christians 
who did not despair of either. These temples and their rites may survive 
to witness other transferences of the empire of the world. 

If I were to describe them in detail, I should have to write a book, and 
not an article, which book would be useless unless its author possessed a 
more technical knowledge of architecture and art than I do. Nor, dear 
reader, would you thank me for a dry catalogue. I shall therefore briefly 
touch upon some of the most remarkable objects which present themselves 
in the mirror of my memory, happy if I shall be able to induce you, when 
you next cross the Alps, to forsake the grande route and the track of ten 
thousand travellers, and take this most interesting of the “ byways of 
Italy.” I cannot say— 

Ile terrarum mihi preter omnes, 

Angulus ridet, 
for no corner of earth can well be more sombre and lonely; but I think 
that in after years the grown streets of Ravenna, and the silent 
aisles of its pine-wood, as they dwell in your recollection, will be thronged 
with associations as charming as the noisy via Toledo or the gay piazza 
of St. Mark. 

Of all their “lions”—excepting perhaps their new theatre—the people 
of Ravenna are proudest of San Vitale,” built by an exarch in the days 
of Justinian. It is a copy of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, and was so much admired by Charlemagne, that in its turn he made 
it the model for his great church at Aix-la-Chapelle. If that imperial vir- 
tuoso had contented himself with taking copies only from Ravenna we 
should have had less reason to regret his visit to that city. As it was, he 
joer the palace which had been the abode of Exarchs, of Theodoric, 
of Honorius, and perhaps even of Augustus himself. The robbery, it is 
true, was committed with the sanction of the Pope, but Popes in those 
days would sanction anything. What Charlemagne did with his spoils 
doth not appear. To return to San Vitale, where time has destroyed much 
of what Charlemagne, Turpin, and Co. had the to spare. The cen- 
tral cupola was once covered with mosaics, but within the last century 
they have all crambled away and been replaced by daubery, such as 
would disgrace a respectable artist of “ the house, sign, and ornamental ”’ 
school. The pilasters, however, below are still clothed with their rich 
coloured marbles, and the mosaics in the choir are as perfect as when the 
great Frank looked at them and regretted they were not portable. On 
the one side is Justinian—think of that, a contemporary portrait of Justi- 


& | nian!—and on the other, Theodora, the lady whom he raised from the 


stage to the throne, doubtless justifying the step by a proclamation, and 
assigning excellent political reasons for preferring a marriage of affection 
to an alliance with a royal house of secondary rank. She is represented 
as carrying, like her husband, a vase of sacred gifts ; she wears an elabo- 
rate head-dress, 8p arently composed of lace and pearls ; for the rest she 
is hardly distingu hed from her attendants, either by feature or expres- 
sion. Certainly in the lifeless, stiff, and angular figure before us, it must 
be a vivid imagination, like that of Monsieur Valéry, which can detect the 
coquetry of the cidevant danseuse, or in any way recognise the prototype 
of the historian’s description. “ Her features” (says Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 
488) “ were delicate an regular ; her complexion, though somewhat pale, 
was tinged with a natural colour ; every sensation was instantly express- 
ed by the vivacity of her eyes ; her easy motions displayed the graces of a 
small but elegant figure ; and either love or adulation might proclaim 





that painting and poetry were incapable of delineating the matchless ex- 
cellence of her forma.” "v ° ied * < . 
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eee) 
If there be no city in Europe where man has done less rava the 
works of man within its walls than in Ravenna, there is m+ pth in 
whose vicinity natural features have suffered more change from natural 
causes. In the time of Augustus I suppose that the town of Ravenna oc- 
cupied the extreme verge of terra firma, and between it and the sea inter- 
vened two or three miles of marsh. Over this marsh Augustus built a 
causeway connecting the city with his newly constructed harbour. Along 
the causeway in process of time grew a suburb called Cesarea, in honour 
of him who laid its first foundation ; and by the side of the quays grew 
another suburb, called Portus Clasais, the bour of the navy. Subse- 
quently, we may conjecture, the name was divided, and to the northern 
portion of the seaboard town was appropriated the name Portus, to the 
southern portion, Classis. Two churches, three miles apart, standing in 
the marshy waste, are the sole memorials of a place which, in size and 
ee ee may have rivalled any English sea except Liverpool. 
hey bear the names of Santa Maria in Portofuori, and Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe, and date respectively from the eleventh and sixth centuries. 
Of all the imperial works, the quays of marble and granite, not a trace 
remains. The rivers Ronco and Montone, drawing down onian hills, 
have buried them ought of the sight and beyond the conjecture of men in 
alluvial deposit, and thrust out the sea so that the traveller who sets out 
in the direction of Classis to find the coast would have ten weary miles to 
go over marsh, and pine forest, and sand dunes before reaching the marge 
of the Adriatic. One of these rivers, the Montone, passed to the north of 
the town and contributed much to its military strength, till the last cen- 
tury, when, in order to check the ravages of its inundations, it was diver- 
ted from its course and made to join the Ronco on the south side. This 
fact ought to be remembered by one who reads on the spot the account of 
Gaston de Foix’s siege and battle. These rivers, among others, are allu- 
ded to, I take it in the famous lines put into the mouth of Francesca 
(Inferno, Canto v.) :— 
Siede la terra dove nata fui, 
Sulla marina dove il Po discende, 
Per aver pace coi seguaci sui. 


The commentators usually interpret the last words as “ tributaries of 
the Po;” but surely the Po’s tributaries have nothing to do with Ravenna, 


*| and ¢ seguaci mean the streams which follow the Po’s lead, i. e., flow in 


the same direction to the same sea, Otherwise, the words coi seguaci sut 
would be an otiose addition to fill up the line, a weakness utterly alien 
to Dante; whose every word is weighed and measured and fit to its 
place. In any case, Lord Byron, in his imitation of this misinterpreted 
passage, was.not justified in apostrophising the Po as 
River that rollest by those ancient walls, 
the walls of Ravenna, to wit, when that river is at least thirty miles away. 
From this digression—if indeed it be a digression when on Italian 
ground to speak of Dante—I return to Sant’ Apollinare in Classe. One 


Y | day, as soon as the fierce sun of August was drawing towards the west, I 


set out alone to visit the lonely church. The road for some distance is 
garnished with a double row of acacias on either side. It was once the 
high street of Cwsarea, and serves now for a passegio for the scanty rem- 
nant of Ravennese nobility. A mile on you come to the Ponte Nuovo, 
built over the deep artificial bed of tle united rivers, and from the summit 
of the arch you look over a wide expanse of marsh traversed by a long 
straight road, and bordered to the left by the dark pine wood. Right in 
front, two miles off, stands out the church, with its lofty campanile. As I 
pursued my way I met now and then a group of peasants returning from 
their work of cutting the reeds and rank grasses of the marshland. Their 
coarse white dresses set off their swart complexions. Whether it be this 
contrast which deceives the eye I cannot tell, but certainly I never saw 
skins of such deep burnt umber tint, An art-loving friend has since told 
me that he never believed in Titian’s flesh colouring till he had seen the 
contadini of Romagna. Arrived at last at the door of the church I found 
it locked, and for some time looked in vain for a cwstode or sacristan. At 
last I found a rough, unshorn peasant at work in a neighbouring out-house, 
and discovered that he united in his own person those august functions, 
He lived, he said, in the half ruined grange hard by, and during the sum- 
mer months quite alone, ashis family removed then to the city to avoid the 
malaria of the marshes. We need not recur to Attila or Barbarossa to ex- 
plain how the populous city has become a desert place ; the very air is 
pregnant with death. You enter the church ; there are no traces of fre- 
quent worshippers, no faint incense-odours, lingering memories of the sac- 
rifice duly and daily offered ; the pavement is dank and mouldy, and the 
chill air islike that of avault. And it is better so. A church in a desert 
is a tomb and not a temple. How solemn in the failing light looked the 
lines of white columns, how unearthly the grim faces wrought in mosaic 
on the walls of the apse! An emperor, with his courtiers, all dead and 
gone these thirteen hundred years! The emperor in question, says the 
handbook, is Justinian ; but in the teeth of that explanation is an inserip- 
tion underneath which runs thus:—Constantinus major Imperator— 
Constantii et Tiberii Imperator. Iam at a losss, I contanipemmice, or 
even construe, the inscription. Does it mean Constantinus....pater 
Constantii et Tiberit Imperatorum? Lhave looked in vain in Gibbon 
for an Emperor Constantinus with two sons, Tiberius and Constantinus. 
The walls of the church, now bare, were once covered with precious mar- 
bles, which were stripped off by a Malatesta to adorn the monster church 
at Rimini, which is unfinished to this day. 

But the gathering darkness warns me to turn homeward. Not a soul 
is to be seen all along the white gleaming road, not a sound is heard ex- 
cept the dismal chorus of frogs, thousands of which are croaking far and 
near. On either side the way runs a deep ditch rank with dull weeds and 
seething with reptile life. I sawa single white lily, like a star in the 
dark water, no inapt emblem of some fair legendary saint, sole in her pu- 
in times of rapine and wrong., by . ? % 

his is a dry discussion, my friends, so if you please we will stop at the 
next cocomeria and quench our thirst. at is a cocomeria, say you? 
Do you not see by the roadside that rude hut made of matting and 
thatched with reeds, in the little plot of ground where the water-melons 
grow? “A lodge in a en of cucumbers,” as the Bible says. Our 
friend the cocomeraio, who was preparing to retire for the night, jumps 
out at our call, and draws up from the well where it had been put to cool 
a ere of gigantic size, for which we pay a sum infinitesimally 
small. 
If I had mentioned the lions of Ravenna in due order, I ought to have 
given precedence to the pine forest, that immemorial wood which Dante 
and Boccacio, and Dryden and Byron, have made so famous through the 
world. The pine is the weed of the country, and wherever there is a bit 
of dry ground there a pine is sure to grow. The forest is a narrow belt, 
varying from one to three miles in breadth, extending along the shore 
from tae mouths of the Po to where the Apennines approach the Adriatic, 
intersected here and there by lagunes and marshes and sand-hills. Many 
an evening I walked there with Dante or Boccacio in hand, and sat on the 
dry grass, in spite of the warnings I received from my Ravenna friends to 
beware of the vipers, whose bite was death to any one unprovided with 
the balsam of Orvieto—an infallible remedy which I was told men always 
took with them when out shooting, to apply to themselves or their dogs. 
I never saw a viper, only once or twice a large harmless snake ; but I 
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confess to an uncomfortable sensation when close by me virides rubum di- 
movere lacerte. I was somewhat disappointed in the size of the pines ; 
the , it seems, cut down periodically, and none spared for the sake of 
ther picturesque beauty, so that you might seek “ the forest throug » 
and find not a single tree to match those in the gardens about Rome. In 
the most ancient forest of Italy there are no old trees. However, a pine 
is not like beech or plane ; it never looks young, and I found many a 
single tree and many a group which would be fine subjects for an artist. 
The ground is plentifully covered with an undergrowth of pyracanthus, 
and clematis, and juniper, and wild vine, not to mention the familiar and 
ubiquitous blackberry. There were many flowers with strong aromatic 
odours, which I had never seen before, and also many which we constantly 
see in our own fields and lanes at home, looking up in our faces, quite old 
friends, though we never think of asking their names. ° ” ° 

The Café degli Specchi in the principal piazza, kept by a Neapolitan, 
is the place of resort for all the better sort of Ravennese. The term “ bet- 
ter sort” has in Italy a wider signification than in our free and exclusive 
land. It comprised at Ravenna the Capitano dei Finanzieri, or prin- 
cipal exciseman of the place, who used to sip his coffee and smoke his 
cigar with the longest-descended noble quite familiarly. The last even- 
ing of my stay this poor fellow had been sitting with the rest of us, and 
had not gone twenty yards from the door; when, as he crossed the end of 
a dark lampless street, an unknown assassin rushed out and stabbed him 
in the side. The weapon, which was left in the wound, was a peasant’s 
knife lashed to a bit of heavy wood, that the blow might reach home. I 
learnt afterwards that he had died from the effects of the wound, the mur- 
derer remaining undiscovered and unguessed at. I had brought letters of 
introduction to a few of the residents, and they, com onating my lone- 
liness, introduced me of an evening at the café to almost every body. 
stranger who pays more than a flying visit is sufficiently rare to be an 
object ofsome curiosity. So I got to know nearly all I cared to know in 
Ravenna. There are a few of the old provincial noblesse stil! left, their 
vast palaces, as I fancy, a world too wide for their shrunk fortunes ; of 
these the Rasponi family is chief. One of them married a daughter of 
Murat ; his two sons were among the habitués of the Café degli Specchi. 

There are also the Gambas, whose name Byron has familiarized us 
with. My chief friends were the Count Alessandro C—, whose kindness 
in lionizing me over his native town, which he had rarely quitted, and of 
which he knew every stone, was unbounded ; the artist, Signor M—, 
whose sketch of the pineta is before me asI write; the Dr. F——, who 
bore the troubles of the time with such philosophic calm ; Don Paolo, the 
librarian, a kind and courteous priest. But I am forgetting my readers; 
what to me are pleasant memories are but names to you. 


There was one acquaintance of a humbler class, assistant in the library, | P 


who was very useful and obliging. He took great pride in his connexion 
with Lord Byron ; he had been apprentice to his lordship’s tailor. Whe- 
ther it was the indirect services thus rendered to literature which ob- 
tained him his post in the library, I know not. He insisted upon intro- 
ducing me to the tailor himself, now an octogenarian, who has man 
anecdotes of the poet. Among others he said that the first order his lord- 
ship gave him was for forty pairs of trousers, all of which, I was glad to 
hear, he paid for. While Byron stayed at Ravenna he used nine hundred 
braccie of gold lace for his liveries. I met many other persons who were 
eager to tell me anecdotes of my great countryman. e seems by his 
eccentricities and bounties to have made an indelible impression upon 
both rich and poor, and will henceforth divide with Dante the hero-wor- 
ship of the city. When he first went to Ravenna he took up his abode in 
a house, then an inn, close to Dante’s tomb and the church of San Fran- 
cesco ; afterwards he removed to the Palazzo Guiccioli, now Rasponi, not 
far from the Church of San Vitale. The house of Dante, let the hand- 
books say what they please, exists no longer, nor is there any memory of 
it. The house of the Polentani may very likely have been in the site as- 
signed, but no one can read attentively the account of Dante’s funeral by 
Boccacio without seeing that he had a separate house of his own. The 
narrow house he has now is, as Byron describes it, “‘ more neat than so- 
lemn,” but what architect could vuild a monument commensurate with 
the magnificence of his fame? I passed it every day in my way to the 
library (which is in the Collegio, once a convent). There I had a little 
quiet recess appropriated to me, the window of which looked south-west 
over the plain, dark green with trees and maize, to the blue Apennines 
rising ridge upon ridge. On the lowest and nearest the white villages 
and dark woods could be clearly seen; the highest and farthest was 
scarcely to be distinguished from a faint vapour on the horizon. I looked 
to them with longing eye, hoping when my task was done to escape from 
the monotony of the plain to their breezy heights. 

At last my task isdone. With a light heart, yet not without a touch 
of regret, I bid farewell to Ravenna. 

——_— 


SULTANAS ABROAD. 


Nearly all Turkish women sally out en Friday to take the air, away 
from the town, on the banks of the Bosphorus, or to some of the places 
where water and shade may be found. The wealthy go in carts without 
springs, of unwieldy and primitive construction,—six or seven heaped to- 
gether ; and sometimes their husbands lead the oxen or horses to the cho- 
sen spot, and then go away, leaving the women perfectly free to enjoy 
themselves as they please. The most popular amusements are the singing 
and music of the gipsey women, who repair thither for the purpose—mu- 
sic which is amorously languid, and singing which is detestably indecent. 
A lunch is generally brought out, and when this is despatched, smoking 
and drinking commence—drinking not of sherbet but of good brandy, or 
other strong liquors, which soon induce a boisterous gaiety, so that the 
sultanas whom we often imagine as pining away imprisoned, may be seen 
rolling in convulsions of inextinguishable laughter on the turf, or huddled 
up in a still more advanced stage of intoxication, like bundles of rags. 
Their Montenegrin servants, who are the privileged beholders of these 
scenes, are often compelled to haul them into the carts, in which they are 
jolted back to the harem. Those who are not too far gone frequently pull 
up in passing through the Christian quarter, at the doors of taverns, to 
get more drink ; and a file of a hundred carts may often be seen stopping 
n one street, all full of women, some made bold and chattering by their 
excess, others hanging sleepily about and murmuring to be taken home. 
There is a walk planted with elm-trees, not far from the city, where only 
‘women are admitted. Two or three thousand assemble pn at a time, 
and sitting upon a verdant slope, enjoy the indescribable pantomime of a 
comedy, which some infamous Jews, hired for the purpose, perform on the 
limits of the forbidden ground for their amusement. Europeans, of course, 
cannot enter the walk itself, but they may see the crowds collected at a 
distance, and hear the shrill applause which every act more than usually 
beastly of the mountebanks creates in the female crowd. On these occa- 
sions it would scarcely be possible for a stranger to recognise eastern life 
from the descriptions he is accustomed to read. The free conduct of the 
women has more than once attracted the attention of the government, 
which not very long ago published an edict, complaining that they re- 
mained out late at night, that they rode forth in coaches with young Chris- 
tian drivers; that roe | ventured into shops, especially those of apotheca- 
ries; and even pushed their audacity so far as to eat ices iu the Franklin 
coffee-houses of Galata and Pera. The edict accordingly recommended 
that oe should be kept, and forbade women to enter shops of an 
kind, or be driven about by young coachmen. These interferences wit! 
manners which were supposed to be great advances in civilization, and 
which seem strangely accompanied by proclamations giving permission to 
women to appear on the public promenades, were of course ineffectual. 
The women continue their old customs, though some have been hanged or 
drowned for being found in the back shops of Christians. It will require 
something else besides repressive measures to bring about a reform in this 
respect. All laws in the East, moreover, have the tem character of 
ee They are applied for a day and forgotten. It is forbidden, 
example, most expressly for <7 eg to have any other than old men 
as servants; and they almost without exception have spruce dashing 
young attendants.— Turks in Europe, by B. St. John. 
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BAD NEWS FOR LOVERS OF HORSE-FLESH. 
“ The Deteriorated Condition of our (Enghsh) Saddle-Horses.” 


Under this title an interesting and important pamphlet has just been 
published by Messrs. Hatchard. The author writes: with the authority of 
an experienced cavalry officer, through whose hands, or under whose in- 
spection, a very considerable number of horses are annually passing. Eng- 
land has long been famous for the possession of breeds of horses unrivalled 
for beauty, for swiftness, for size and power ; equally fitted for luxury 
and labour, for war and chase, for harness and for equitation. For centu- 
ries we have prided ourselves on the possession and the cultivation of these 
noble animals ; for more than two hundred years we have pursued their 
improvement with an ardour in which love of the animal has been com- 
bined with the commercial spirit which forms so marked a feature in the 
English character. We are almost the only settled and civilised race, 
in whom the passion for horse exercise is found pervading both sexes, and 

all ages and conditions of life, with little less fervour than among the no- 


mad tribes of the plains of Tartary, the deserts of Arabia, or the pampas 
of South America. In Spain, in Germany, and in France, the wealthy 
and the military ride as a matter of state and fashion, and that chiefly 
when they are young: the humbler classes rarely, except as part of 
their occupation, and the aged and the dignified seldom, except when 
compelled for need of other means ofconveyance. But with usaged 
reverend bishops, learned judges, careful bankers, authors and artists, phy- 
sicians and barristers, set an example , which runs down to the butcher’ 
boy and the costermonger. 

yee the early ion of success in the errand-boy become a merchant, 
or the prizefighter grown into a publican, the most frequent is to be found 
in a horse. The celebrated Jack Lagan’s ambition was completed, when 
he grew wealthy, by a white hat arid big horse. As England is one of the 
few civilised countries in which people ride for the sake of the pleausre 
of riding, and not for state or fashion, so it is naturally one of the coun- 
tries in which children of all ranks ride at a very early age. There is no 
such word as pony in any other language, than the English. While the 
French boy is beating a ministure dram, or flourishing a tin sabre, the 
English boy is caracolling on a horse-headed stick, or mounted on a broad- 
backed Sheltie “a world too wide for his short shanks.”’ 

It would require a very rapid increase in horse-breeding to supply the 
constantly-growing demand of such a nation as ours, if no causes were at 
work tockootk the supply. But it so happens that, large as is the demand 
for live horse-flesh, the demand for dead mutton is considerably greater, 
and the supply of it a more profitable transaction. We have no exact 
statistics of either the one or the other; but the result of all our inquiries 
leads to the conclusion that thousands of acres formerly devoted to horse 
stock or oats are now covered with turnips and sheep. 

An increased price will soon cure any deficiency in the supply of horses ; 
but price alone cannot create quality. It is the opinion of the author of 
the work before us that the English saddle-horse is, and has been for some 
time, deteriorating in constitution and in powers of endurance. He gives 
his reasons for this belief; and they are worth consideration. He takes 
the cavalry as an example. He asserts that, even during the Peninsular 
War, the expense of keeping up our cavalry, from the delicacy of our 
horses, was “intolerable.” That, in the useful qualities, they were infe- 
rior to the French cavalry. The late Lord Harcourt told him, in 1826, that 
the 15th and 16th Regiments of Light Dragoons, which went with him to 
America, exhibited a union of strength and activity unknown at the time 
he was speaking ; and yet the cavalry horses of 1826 were much better 
than they are at present. 

At the Encampment at Chobham the horses are covered in at the picket- 
post ; while at the encampment at Weymouth, in 1805, horses tied to the 
icket-post in the open air were kept in the finest condition. This hous- 
ing of the cavalry at Chobham is one of the many proofs of the deteriora- 
tion of our horses :—‘‘ The Life Guards in Spain had a large portion of 
their men dismounted by the horses getting sore backs, while only march- 
ing up the country to join the army ; and a few years afterwards the Ist 
Life Guards suffered from the same cause in only marching from London 
to Nottingham.” 

We have, according to the showing of the author, an expensive force 
of cavalry mounted on horses unequal to the weight they have to carry, 
liable to sore backs after a short march, so tender that a brief exposure 
to the vicissitudes of a campaign would decimate them, and so weak in 
their legs and feet that a series of moderate marches would render a large 
proportion useless from lameness. If we turn from cavalry to saddle 

orses, we are pressed by the difficulty of finding animals which are at once 
active and enduring. 

The deterioration of our cavalry and of oursaddle-horses may be traced 
to two causes—to one of which our author scarcely alludes. ehaveno 
longer the large class of useful horses from which our cavalry was drafted 
before good turnpike roads and railroads put an end to travelling on 
horseback. 

As we have no breeding establishments like those maintained in France, 
the German States, and Rassia, we obtain our horses from private breeders. 
As long as there was a large demand for good roadsters, there was a large 
supply, and from this supPry: the cavalry were easily mounted. But the 
demand does not exist. Road travelling with saddle-bags has ceased. 
Road gig driving has almost passed away. Stage-coaches are things of 
the past generation. 

There is no sure demand now for an animal which has not beauty, fash- 
ion, and showy action, as well as pace. Not one half-bred colt in ten, pro- 
bably not one in fifty, will make a hundred guinea park hack ; the remain- 
der, which might formerly have made plain roadsters, from the diminution 
of road and coach travelling, are almost unsaleable. Breeders confine 
themselves to thorough-breds for the turf, of which we shall presently say 





sometbing ; to cart-horses, which, when good, have qualities exactly the 
reverse of hacks ; to harness horses, which must be too large to make good 
saddle-horses: and to hunters, which may be excellent with faults which 
would utterly condemn them as roadsters. A big horse can always be sold 
for a brougham, or a family cruelty-van, or an omnibes ; or, if black, for 
a hearse. Buta stable full of compact roadsters of the old school, that 
would travel for weeka, carrying fourteen stone, twenty-five to thirty-five 
miles a day without being sick or sorry, would scarcely fetch £30 a piece 
all round, unless they had that showy action and elegant form which are 
admired in the parks. 

But there is another reason for the deterioration of our cavalry horses, 
on which the author dilates at some length, and with effect. We have in- 
creased the size and the speed of our race-horses, while diminishing the 
weights they carry, at the expense of their constitutions and powers of 
endurance. As yearlings they reach fifteen hands and a half; at two 
years old they race ; at three they acquire the reputation that makes them 
stud horses ; at four they break down, or, if they survive, are considered 
old at six ; and are then usually withdrawn to raise stock as swift for a 
short distance and as feeble in constitution as themselves, With this early 
maturity have come a host of diseases unknown to horses reared in a more 
natural state. 

Races are now arranged to suit the capacity of the modern feeble 
race, 

By a quotation from the late Mr. Smith’s work on breeding for the turf 
we learn that between 1718 and 1764, races were usually run on distances 
of four to six miles. We hear of a horse called Exotic, who commented 
running in 1760 and continued on the turf until the year 1767. During 
this period he won eighteen times; and in his seventh year on the turf 
won a race of four-mile heats in four heats at Peterborough. We have 
had no such enduring horses in our time except Mr. Mytton’s Euphrates, 
who did not commence running on the turf until he was seven years old. 
Cartouch, another horse of the same period as Exotic, was only fourteen 
hands high ; but it was supposed that no horse was able to run him 
carrying twelve stone weight. Black Chance ran from 1737 to 1744, 
winning five times in one season—at Guildford, Salisbury, Winchester, 
Lewes, and Lincoln, every race four miles, and every race contested. 

If we turn from these and similar records of the constitution and 
powers of race-horses of the last century to carry heavy weights through 
four-mile heats, to their portraits, as handed down to us by Seymour and 
other artists, we find an explanation of their powers in their “ short legs, 
deep bodies, wide hips, and strong loins.’’ Weseouer horses of the same 
stamp are bred now, they are found two slow for our short races, made 
hunters, and we lose the benefit of their lasting stock. The race horses 
of the present day are many of them lame before starting for their first 
race ; others are rendered so for life by running a short race like that 
called “ The Derby.” Nearly all are, more or less, infirm from their birth, 
“ knuckling in their pastern joints before they have done an hour’s work.” 
They exhibit straight shoulders to an extent unknown to our turf so late 
as thirty years ago. The young stock show, from their earliest years, 
constitutional weakness. They cannot move about for some days after 
they are born. The foals of other breeds move about as soon as dropped. 
They are forced on as much corn as they can eat, and for the first twelve 
months the whole milk of a cow is devoted them. 

Their weak constitutions are the effect of breeding, without regard to 
the principles of form, from those animals which acquire a fleeting repu- 
tation on the turf. These winners are few in number; and the conse- 
qnence is, breeding in and in, which accounts for the prevalence of the 
defects we have recited. 

The growing weakness of our race-horses has been met by giving them 
less todo. The t race for the year is a three-year old race ; and, after 
three years, weights are so multiplied on a winning horse as to render a 
long career impossible. ‘“ To the Jockey Club, or gentlemen who breed 
race-horses, it matters not what is the character of their horses asa whole. 
each individual desiring only to have the best of that whole; and they 
are content to see their horses lose every quality but speed.” 

So far we have gone with the author; but when we come to consider 
his remedies, we can no longer follow his line. 

He very justly concludes that to breed hacks for moderate speed, long 
endurance, and firm healthy legs and feet, no stock are equal to well se- 
lected Arabs. This has been proved ‘in Prussia, where the breed, dete- 
riorated by crosses with the large, delicate English blood horse, have been 
restored by the introduction of superior Arabs. We cannot show anything 





like the performance of the Prussian mountain artillery, which charges up 
and down places apparently inaccessible to horses without guns, In like 





manner, in Australia, where great size is not required, and the chief mar- 
ket is found in the Indian cavalry, it is well known that the best stock has 
been produced by crossing the Arab with the English blood-mares. And, 
although the Arabs introduced have rarely been of the first class, the per- 
formances of the colonial horses on long journeys, at a high rate of =. 
have equalled the best work of our ancestors’ famous hackneys. There 
are well-authenticated instances of two hundred miles having been done 
on grass by colonial horses in three days ; while, in drawing Indian artil- 
lery, the English imported horses were utterly defeated in competition with 
the produce of Australia. Shropshire long possessed a superior class of 
hunters, crossed with Arabs; introduced by the great Lord Clive. But it 
is quite hopeless to expect that, as a matter of speculation, the. general 
class of breeders will make use of Arab blood, from which they are not 
likely to derive any benefit in less than two or three generations. As 
Arabs are usually small, and not likely to breed either racers, or hunters, 
or carriage-horses, such experiments must be left to enthusiasts among 
noblemen and gentlemen, among whom correct principles of breeding may 
eventually make way. 

At present, breeding of race and almost all other horses is conducted on 
purely empirical principles. A stud horse is chosen because he is the 
fashion. Those points which are so carefully studied in selecting pure 
bred bulls, or rams, are rarely considered in breeding a colt. The short- 
horn, or South Down breeder. seeks to amend the faults of the cow or ewe 
by corresponding merits in the bull or ram. The breeder of the race- 
horse, which is the very foundation of all our hunters and hacks, looks for 
such blood as will make his yearlings sell well. As for the ordinary run 
of — of half-bred horses, chance and fancy direct the selection of 
stallions. 

The author of the work which has formed the text of our remarks, de- 
sires to see premiums for enduring horses, offered in the shape of Queen’s 
Plates, to be run for in long distances, at heavy weights, without regard 
toage. We have little faith in any such remedy, unless it be in Ireland, 
where the usual stakes are insignificant, the taste of the people for sport 
strongly developed, and the country peculiarly suited for horse-breeding. 
Here the stakes in all the great races, and the speculations of betting, re- 
duce Plates and Cups to insignificance. We must trust rather to the ge- 
neral diffusion of instruction in the true principles of form and of breed- 
ing. Few know what is the appropriate form for a horse intended to gal- 
lop, and for a horse intended to draw ; fewer still how tosecure the great- 
est probability of a well-shaped foal by choosing sire and dam. Yet these 
things can be taught. If they were taught, we should not see well-bred 
horses crossed with cart-horses. 

It would be well to teach our infant ploughman the points of a good 
eart-horse from models, as compared with the points of a good hackney or 
hunter, as well as the principles of draught. In like manner, the anatom 
of the horse should form part of the instruction of farmers’ sons. If it did, 
the influence would soon rise to the higher classes ; and whenever cavalry 
subalterns, as well as field-officers, are, asa body, well informed, as to what 
a good road-horse ought to be, the condition of our regiments will improve. 
At present, we are ruled by fashion. There is no commercial demand for 
the class of horses required by the cavalry. Our breeders are not suffici- 
ently well informed to know that we should always be trying to amalga- 
mate the loins and quarters of a Crucifix mare with the perfect foreband 
ofa Touchstone. We can hope for nothing from Government interfer- 
ence ; we must trust to educating the horse-breeding and horse-buying 
public: and it will take some time to do that. In the meantime we 
commend to the Education Committee of the Privy Council, and to the 
School of Design, at Marlborough-house, the advantage of circulating 
through the country models of the points which produce swiftness, and of 
the points which produce powers of draft. The lecture on the horse would 
be both popular and profitable in country schools.—London News. 





THE CACHETTE OF NANTES. 


Seven months and a half had elapsed since the assassination of the 
Duke de Berri, when, on the 29th of September 1820, his widow, the 
Duchess de Berri, gave birth to a son, to the great joy of the royal family, 
and apparently to that of the majority of the French people, inasmuch as 
it was hoped that the succession to the constitutional throne of France 
would be secured in the person of this infant heir-presumptive ; his uncle, 
the Duke d’Angouléme, at that time dauphin and heir-apparent, not hav- 
ing or being likely to have any issue. 

The young prince, who was born at the V are of the Tuileries, was 
christened by the names of Henri-Charles-Ferdinand-Marie-Dieudonné- 
d’Artois, Duke de Bordeaux. One of these names—Dieudonné, or God’s 
gift—was bestowed on him because the devotees then in the ascendant at 
the court of his grandfather, Charles X., maintained that, after the fright 
his mother had received on that fearful night when her husband was mur- 
dered before her eyes, it was little short of a miracle that she had been 
preserved uninjured, and that this posthumous child of the unfortunate 
Duke de Berri should be a son; for by the salique-law then in vigour, 
females were excluded from the succession to the throne of France. 

Alas for high-sounding titles and dynastic calculations ; Less than ten 
years after this lauded event, the elder branch of the Bourbons was once 
more expelled from France after a short but sharp contest; and Louis- 
Philippe, the head of the younger one, was elected by the representatives 
of the people to what was styled at the time a monarchy, surrounded by 
republican institutions. The junior branch, after rather a longer period 
than observant persons usually assign toany government system or régime 
in France, was lopped off by the bill-hook of Revolution, and the tree of 
liberty set up in its stead, with the scions of Equality and Fraternity in- 
grafted upon it. That sapless tree, however, soon tottered, and eventu- 
ally fell with the turbulent republic of which it was the emblem ; and now 
France is again under the dominion of a Bonaparte, with the title of Em- 
peror, and in ion of absolute power, 

It would be idle to speculate regarding the next possible change. Let 
us, however, be indulgent towards our neighbonrs, the French people, 
who have had, and still have, more obstacles to contend with in their po- 
litical course than are generally recognised by strangers. They are, at 
all events, entitled to be considered as the best judges of their own 
affairs. 

The Duchess de Berri was much beloved by the Parisians, for she was 
generous and affable. She ususally passed a portion of the summer 
months with her two children at her chateau or country-seat in the village 
of Rosny, a short distance from Paris. The villagers were greatly at- 
tached to her, and with reason, for she was quite a benefactress to them, 
affording profitable employment to the young and healthy, and allevia- 
ting the sufferings of the aged and the sick. 

It was said, and, I believe, truly, that the duchess made every possible 
effort to dissuade Charles X. from signing those fatal Ordinances which 
caused the popular outbreak and Revolution of July 1830. At that 
period, the Duchess de Berri was in her thirty-second year, having been 
born on the 2d of November 1798. Her father was Ferdinand I., king of 
the two Sicilies. She was of fair complexion, with very light hair ; her 
figure was slight and elegant ; and though she was not beautiful, her 
countenance and manner was very attractive. Her son, usually styled the 
Duke de Bordeaux, was at the same date nine years and ten months ; and 
her daughter, who was called Mademoiselle, ten yearsand ten months old. 
They were both carefally trained and educated under their mother’s 
superintendence. 

Two years after the Revolution of July 1830—that is to say, in the 
autumn of 1832—the Duchess de Berri left Italy, whither she had retired 
soon after the expulsion of the royal family from France. With scant at- 
tendance, she reached the royalist province of Brittany, where, as well as 
in the adjoining and congenial district of La Vendée, aided and sheltered 
by the old families and the peasantry, she went from place to place, en- 
deavouring to foment a formidadle agitation in favour of her son, now 
nearly twelve years old, whom she considered to be the rightful king of 
France, his grandfather, Charles X., having abdicated in bis favour on the 
eve of his forced departure from France—namely, on the 2d of August 
1830. To this day the stanch Royalists call him Henri V., though he is 
generally known as the Count de Chambord, a title derived from the fine 
old Chateau de Chambord, in Touraine, which wts purchased by the muni- 
cipality of Paris, and presented to him by that corporation when he was 
an infant. 

Such was the position, and such were the feelings of the Duchess de 
Berri at the period to which our narrative refers. She reached Nantes, 
the ancient capital of Brittany, and remained therefor some time, no sus- 
picion of so ominous a fact being entertuined by the authorities. The 
duchess usually resided with a well-tried royalist family ; but she had se- 
lected the house of two ladies of thename of Duguiny, in another quarter 
of the city, as the safest place of refuge in any unforseen emergency. 
Thither, too, she frequently repaired to consult upon various matters con- 
nected with her momentous expedition. Firm and faithful were all her 
friends at Nantes. One and all watched over her safety with the ——s 
eyes of loyal affection ; but there was a Judas at hand, bent upon selling 
his benefactress. : 

In 1831, Simon Deutz, a coverted German Jew, who had a 
at Rome by the Christian name of Hyacinthe, after his patron the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, was strongly recommended to the duchess as a reliable 
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n. Accordingiy, she employed him for many months before her ex- 
pedition to Brittany, on various confidential missions, which he executed 
with great tact and seeming fidelity. The confiding duchess treated him 
with the greatest kindoess, and liberally rewarded him for his services : 
yet this creature subsequently entered in a mercerary compact with the 
commissiary-general of police at Nantes,todeliver the duches into his hands. 
Towards the close of October 1832, Leutz left some dispatches at the house 
where the duchess was residing, accompanied by an earnest we re- 
quest from himself, under the signature of “ Hyacinthe,” to be permitted 
to see her, as he had some important intelligence to import, which it would 
be imprudent to commit to paper. The duchess having consented to re- 
ceive him, the interview took place at seven in the evening of the 30th of 
October, at the house of Mesdames Duguiny. Itlasted an hour and a half, 
when Deutz—whose manner was afterwards recollected to have been em- 
barassed—took leave. ’ . 

At a second conference at Mesdames Duguiny’s, in the afternoon of 
Tuesday the 6th of November, when Deutz received some dispatches from 
the duchess, he took some pains to remind her of the fidelity and economy 
with which he had fulfilled the different commissions she had intrusted to 
him. Having ascertained that she, and the faithful ones who accompanied 
her, would dine that day at Madame Duguinuy’s, he depated, and forth- 
with hastened to give information to the commissary-general of police 
that his victim was insnared. 

Three friends, who were deservedly in the duchess’s confidence—the 
Baroness de Charette, Mademoiselle Celeste de Kersabiec, and M. Guibourg 
—were invited to join the dinner-party. It was a bright moonlight even- 
ing; and at about half-past five o’clock, the guests were assembled in 
Madame Pauline Duguiny’s room, previously to the announcement of 
dinner. There were not any lights in the room. After conversing & little 
time about the beauty of the evening, M. Guibourg advanced to the win- 
dow, to admire the out-door effect of the moonlight—when, to his dismay, 
he beheld a battalion of infantry silently surrounding the house. — He in- 
stantly gave the alarm, and all three hastened to the duchess’s room 
where she had received Deutz less than two hours before. This room was 
a garrett. Methinks I see it now, for I have been all over it. A poor- 
looking chamber it was ; the furniture consisted only of a few rush-bot- 
tomed chairs and an old card-table, bereft of its former green-cloth cover- 
ing. By way of embellishment, the duchess herself had pasted some com- 
mon paper-hanging on the walls. Why, then, was this dreary attic 
emphatically called the duchess’s room? Because attached to it was the 
cacette—the hiding-place—to which she might flee in a case of imminent 
peril like the present. q 

The Count de Mesnard—who had been her equerry in more ao 
days, and who now adhered to her in adversity-—and Mademoiselle Stylite 
de Kersabiec, were with the duchess in the garret. — 

“To the cachette—to the cachette! madam,” cried the new-comers. 
“The house is surrounded by troops! You are betrayed! There is nota 
moment to lose !” , . 

All rushed to the cheminée, or fireplace, which is in an angle of the lit- 
tle garret. One of the party kneeling down on the hearth, touched a 
spring, and the plague, or iron plate forming the back of the eee 
flew open, revealing a cavity between the wall of the chimney and the ex- 
terior wall of the house: this is the cachette. Into it the duchess, Made- 
moiselle Stylite de Kersabiec, the Count de Mesnard, and M. Guibourg, 
crept as quickly as possible on their hands and knees; the plaque was 
closed upon them, and the two ladies left the room.* j 

It was indeed high time that the duchess and her companions were shut 
out of sight ; for now the commissary-general of police and his subordinates 
went direct to the garret where, from the treacherous Deutz’s description, 
they felt certain of finding the duchess ; but the bird had flown up, or 
rather behind, the chimney, and nothing was to be seem but the old card- 
table, the rush-bottomed chairs, and a small crucifix on the rude mantle- 

iece. 

. The police-officers stared at each other with astonishment, and loudly 
expressed their vexation at having missed their prey. But the wonder- 
ment and annoyance of all the officials reached to the highest pitch, after 
a most rigorous but bootless examination of every room, nook, and corner, 
including the cellar. 

The commissary-general of police was evidently puzzled. The house, 
its inmates, and, above all, the garret, tallied exactly with the description 
given of them by Deutz ; but he was not in the secret of the cachefte. 
There was a sentry in every room, and the troops were still outside the 
house. The search was soon hotly recommenced ; beds. chests of drawers, 
cupboards, and places not spacious enough to admit a grown person of 
even the smallest size, were ransacked to no purpose. The flooring and 
walls of each room were scrupulously sounded, but no hiding place was 
found. The chimneys were inspected, and fires lighted in every room, in- 
cluding the garret ; but this manceuvre failed, and the fires were soon ex- 
tinguished. The adjoining houses were subjected to a search of the same 
description. In one of them there was a room which abutted on the mys- 
terious garret next door: the rapping by the police against the wall was 
loud and long-continued, but not one of those official rappers proved to be 
a medium for eliciting a response from the other side of the wall. The 
servants were closely examined and cross-questioned ; and to their honour 
be it recorded, that neither this, nor threats, nor offers of large rewards, 
had the slightes efiect—all kept the secret of the cachette. Mesdames 
Duguiny, although the sentries and police-officers had their eyes continu- 
ally upon them, showed no signs of anxiety or alarm; the contrary, 
they submitted with an a‘r of lofty indifference to this intrusion on their 
privacy. When dinner was announced, they seated themselves at table 
and bestowed the usual polite attentions on their guest, the Baroness de 
Charette. The party appeared to be dining heartily, but with what ap- 
petite may easily be imagined. The maid-servants who waited on them 
went through their task with steadiness and seeming unconcern. 

The commissary-general of police left the house at about midnight ; but 
though baffled by six hours or more of fruitless search, he did not in the 
slightest degree slacken the stringent measures he had from the first adopt- 
ed for preventing any escape from the premises. One or more sentries 
were still posted in every room, with orders to be continually on the alert, 
noting and reporting to their officers every occurrence that might afford 
evert the slightest clue to the discovery of the duchess’s retreat, Immedi- 
ately after the magistrate arrived at his official residence, he again closel 
questioned Deutz, whose replies were in perfect accordance with his ori- 
ginal declarations, and who now insisted that there must be some as yet 
undiscovered place of concealment at Mesdames Duguiny’s ; for he 
— that the duchess could not have left the house after his departure 

rom it. 

And what was passing in the cachette during these rigid proceedings? 
The duchess and her faithful companions distinctly heard, and were highly 
amused by, the sonorous exclamations of their pursuers on finding the 
garret empty ; when, however, the fire was lighted, they began to feel un- 
easy. This annoyance soon ceased ; but the violent knocking against the 
wall of the room in the adjoining house created much alarm, it not being 
by any means unlikely that the wall might fall in and crush them to 
death. Yet their courage never flagged, though it was afterwards tested 
to the uttermost. 

The night was very cold, and after a time, the two gendarmes, who 
were stationed in the garret, lighted a large wood-fire in the chiminée. At 
first, this was a reliefto the prisoners behind the fireplace, who had been 
very imperfectly sheltered from the cold by the slight roof ; presently, 
however, this comforting warmth was converted into almost insufferable 
heat. The portal to their narrow prison—-the iron chimney-back—soon 
became red-hot ; and the crackling flames, so cheering and vivifying to 
the gendarmes, while stretching out their limbs in front of them, produc- 
ed a state of purgatory to the unfortunates who were closely packed to- 
gether behind the glowing screen. It being impossible for any one of the 
party to remain long in front of the red-hot plaque, the only method of 
relieving each other was to change places in rotation ; but the space was 
so confined, that they could scarcely accomplish that needful gyration. To 
these sufferings were added hunger and thirst, the latter aggravated by 
the scorching beat. 

It was a night of agony, heroically endured. By dint of various con- 
trivances, they held out until towards morning, when the fire was allowed 
gradually to expire, and the iron door became cool. This relief was, how- 
ever, speedily followed by fresh alarms. Before daylight, a brisker search 
than ever commenced, especially in and about the garret. Some masons 
and other workmen arrived, and sounded the walls of the attic with mal- 
lets and crow-bars ; the blows being so heavy that a brick in the chimney- 
wall was cracked. A clattering assault was then made on the brick-work 
surrounding the plaque, and some of the plaster with which it was cover- 
ed gave way and fell on the hearth. But nothing was discovered, and the 
workmen left the room ; the fracture they had made in the brick proving, 
for the moment, a relief rather than a danger to the courageous party in 
the cachette, inasmuch as they obtained a little fresh air through the fis- 
sure. 

At night, the commissary-general of police once more quitted the house, 





* This cachette is said to have been constructed for the temporary conceal- 
ment of members of the royalist Duguiny family compromised in the civil war 
in La Vendée after the great French Revolution. 





leaving a detachment of soldiers in occupation of the ground-floor, and 
police-officers in all the other apartments, The two geadarmes, whose 
places had been supplied by other watchers daring the day, now resumed 
their posts in the garret. Again they lighted a fire in the cheminée; 
again the plaque became red hot; and again were the exhausted occupants 
of the cachette forced to shift about, to relieve each other from the intense 
heat. Once the duchess’s dress touched the red-hot iron and caught fire ; 
but it was crushed together by the hands in a moment, and no further 
mischief happened in that way. Doubtless, thé high-spirited duchess and 
her faithful companions would still have held out, in the hope that their 
pursuers would ere-long retire after so many defeats, had it not been that 
what, in the early morning, was a safety-valve, became the source of im- 
minent peril at night; for the cleft in the brick, which had admitted the 
refreshing air, now afforded a passage for the pungent smoke arising from 
the roaring wood-fire. vie were suffocating, and must, either abandon 
the cachette at once or perish. 

In this extremity, the duchess desired that the plaque might be opened 
forthwith ; but the iron had become dilated by the excessive heat, and 
the spring would not act. It was a case of life or death—moments were 
now ages. The Count de Mesnard and M. Guibourg kicked with all their 
might against the plaque, red-hot as it was, whilst the smoke poured in 
more and more through the cracked brick. No sound was heard from 
without, however ; and they must all have perished in a few minutes, had 
not the plaque at last given way to the desperate force brought against it 
by the two gentlemen. The gendarmes were panic-stricken at the burst- 
ing open of the plaque. scattering the fire over their legs and into the 
room, and at hearing vehement human voices issuing from the cavernous 
aperture, 

a Qui va 14 ?”’—Who goes there ?—they cried, in military phrase. 

“ Your prisoners, who surrender: extinguish the fire!” replied female 
voices. The gendarmes rapidly obeyed; and after the plaque and the 
hearth had beconte sufficiently cooled, the captives crawled out, the two 
gendarmes gallantly assisting the ladies. As soon as the duchess could 
rise, she did so with calm dignity, saying: “I am the Duchess de Berri. 
You are Frenchmen and soldiers, and I rely on your honour.” 

The gendarmes, who had both formerly served in Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard, respectfully kissed the duchess’s hand, and showed her every pos- 
sible attention. Some of the soldiers who were stationed in the lower part 
of the house, mounted to the garret on hearing an unusual noise ; and the 
news rapidly spread that the Duchess de Berri had been captured. The 
general commanding at Nantes, and other superior military officers, soon 
arrived, as well as the perfect of the department, and the commissary- 
general of police. 

All the duchess asked for, after having been so long in the frightful 
state we have described, was a glass of water ; she then took the arm of 
General d’Hermancourt and proceeded to the castle, at a very short dis- 
tance from Mesdames Duguiny’s house. Breakfast was soon served for 
the duchess and her faithful companions by order of the colonel command- 
ing the artilley at the castle; and every delicate attention was paid to 
the princess. On the 9th of November, she went in a steam-vessel down 
the Loire as far as St. Nizaire, where she embarked in the Capricieur 
frigate early on the morning of the 11th for Blaye—arrived there on the 
same day, and was lodged in the castle, where, under the guardianship of 
the late General Bugeaud, she was detained for some months as a prisoner, 
but was eventually released, and allowed to return to Italy. 

The traitor Deutz affected to be stung with remorse when he was told 
that the duchess had been captured. He paced the room with frantic 
gestures, violently striking his head against the wall, as though he wished 
to destroy himself. He was not in earnest, however, for he lived to 
pocket the reward of his perfidy ; and was sent off to Paris that very 
night in a post-chaise in charge of a police-officer, in order, no doubt, that 
he might give further information to the government as to the political 
projects of the Duchess de Berri and her adherents. 

It is not necessary to speak of the after-career of so degraded a being as 
Deutz, further than to stat -, that he was deservedly repulsed, wherever he 
was known, by respectable people of all political opinions and of every 
religious persuasion. 

(We have ourselves visited the hiding place of the spirited Duchess, and can 
certify that it is well described in the above sketch. A sight of the cachette, 
and a knowledge of the circumstances, cannot fail to inspire one with un- 


bounded admiration of the courage and powers of endurance then and there 
displayed.—Ed. Alb.) 


THE PRUSSIAN COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 
( Concluded. ) 

For a whole year the king mourned, but in 1708 he married a princess 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who atoned for certain youthful indiscretions 
by a life of severe piety, which at last degenerated into moody fits of mel- 
ancholy. The king, who was ill, and had long been separated from her, 
was for some time ignorant of the real state of her health. One morning 
the queen escaped from her attendants. ran through a gallery leading 
from her room to the king’s, burst throngh the glass window, and rushed 
with bleeding hands, dishevelled hair, and in white undress, into the king’s 
apartment. The sudden apparition of this bleeding spectre, who over- 
powered him with reproaches, was too much for the ailing monarch ; the 
fever increased upon him, and the pomploving Frederick died after a few 
weeks’ illness, of the fright, in the full conviction that he had seen the 
White Lady. ‘ 

The second Prussian monarch, Frederick William I., showed from ear- 
liest infancy the strongest aversion both to the pomps and ceremonies of 
his father’s court, and to the learning and love of art of his mother. He 
hated everything French, and was essentially German in his habits and 
tastes. He had but two ruling passions, and these never left him, viz., 
money and tall soldiers. In his will he states that he was compelled 
during his whole life, as a blind to the house of Austria, to assume two 
passions he did not really possess--the one was an unreasonable avarice, 
the other an excessive desire for tall soldiers. These were the only weak- 
nesses that could excuse his collecting so large a treasure and so strong 
an army. 

The rst step the new king took was to summon the treasurer of the 
household, and to strike his pen through the whole list of the court officers. 
A certain General Tettau, noted for his coarse wit, increased the confu- 
sion of the treasurer by saying, “ Gentlemen, our excellezt lord is dead, 
and the new king sends you all to the devil.” Nothing but soldiers were 
now to be seen about the court. 

We will give Dr. Vehse’s account of the tabagie or club, where Freder- 
ick William I. was to be found every night surrounded by his counsellors 
and generals ;— aaa 

The Areopagus, in which matters of domestic and foreign politics were 
discussed, was the famous Tabacks-Collegium, or smoking-club. A smo- 
king room was established at Berlin, Potsdam, and in the summer months 
at Wusterhausen. The smoking-room at Berlin—La chambre rouge avec 
les nues de tabac, qui composent la moyenne region d’air de la chambre, as 
Frederick the Great describes it in a letter to Grumbkow, dated Ruppin, 
17th March, 1733—was built after the Dutch fashion, like a model kitchen, 
with an array of blue china plates on a dresser, and has been preserved 
until the present day in the same state, as a memorial of the strict war- 





rior king. Large silver beer-cans, out of which the beer was poured by | bed 


means of a cock into the jugs and glasses, were placed on the table. The 
strangers’ book is still shown with the names of the Czar Peter and of 
Frederick the Great, who was introduced at the early age of eleven. The 
members of the smoking-club met at about five or six, and stayed till 
ten, eleven, or sometimes till twelve o’clock. The club was composed of 
the generals and other officers who formed the usual society of the king. 
The most remarkable among them, next to Grumbkow and the Prince of 
Anhalt Dessau, were : 1st, Christian Wilhelm von Derschau, a man much 
feared for his harshness. He was the superintendent of the new building 
in the new Fredrickstadt, and is said to have ruined many families by his 
extortions in carrying out his plans. 2nd, General Count Alexander 
Donhoff, who had the control of the Court players. 3rd, General David 
Gottlob von Gersdorf. 4th. Egidius Ehrenreich von Sydow. These four 
~-Derschau, Donhoff, Gersdorf, and Sydow—had more influence than all 
the other ministers put together. 


There were some ten other habitués, scarcely worth naming. 





But besides these officers, the ministers and foreign envoys were invited 
to the smoking-club. Among the latter, next to the Austrian envoy, 
Seckendorf, the person most in favour was the Dutch general, Ginckel.— 
Foreign princes, who came to Berlin on a visit, and other notable travel- 
lers, also received invitations to the smoking-club. Stanislaus Leszzinsky, 
the King of Poland, was a frequent guest; so was Francis of Lor- 
raine, when he came to solicit the King of Prussia to vote for him as em- 
peror. 

The servants were dismissed, so as to be freed from all restraint. To- 
wards seven o’clock, the king paid a visit to the queen, where a cover was 
always laid for him ; but he stayed there a very short time. Such of the 
guests as had not yet dined found cold meats on the side-table. At about 


eight, the young princes came in to wish the king good night. The mem- ' 





bers of the smoking-club, decorated with their several orders, sat round 
the table and smoked long pipes ; before each of them was placed a white 
jug full of Duchstein beer, Son Kénigslutter, in Brunswick. Those who 
could not smoke, such as the old Prince of Dessau, and Seckendorf, took 
their pipes cold, and made a show with their lips, as if they were smoking. 
The king, who liked coarse jokes, was delighted when foreign princes were 
either intoxicated with the strong beer, or were made sick by the tobacco, 
to which they were not used. lie himself was ionately fond of smo- 
king, and sometimes—when Stanislaus Leszzinsky, who also was a great 
smoker, was present—smoked as many as thirty pipes at a are On 
the table were laid the papers published at Berlin, Hamburg, Leipsic, 
Breslau, Vienna, Frankfort, the Hague, and Paris A reader was ap- 
pointed to read out and explain what was too abstruse. This reader was 
the learned, coxcombical Jacob Paul, Freiherr von Gundling. 

Gundling was born in 1673, and was the son of a curate at Hersbruck, 
near Nuremburg. He had been a professor at Berlin, and was appointed, 
at Grumbkow’s suggestion, to be reader to the smoking-club. He had 
rooms allotted to him at Potsdam, was supplied with food from the Royal 
table, and accompanied the king wherever he went, so as to be at tend 
assist the king with his instructive conversation. Grambkow had put up 
a sort of pulpit in his dining-room, especially for Gundling’s use, whence 
the Court reader expounded the newspapers while the guests sat at meat. 
Gundling was, therefore, in his way, a person of some importance—so 
much so, that both the Russian and Austrian Courts thought it worth 
their while to win him to their side. Seckendorf wrote to Prince Eugene 
on the 23rd Oct., 1726, “ that no one did the Austrians more harm than & 
certain privy councillor, Gundling, who, much against his will, was forced 
to act the part of a merry-andrew, but who was always in the king’s eom- 
pany ; that he was looked upon as an oracle in publicis. Whenever Aus- 
trian affairs were discussed, this man insinuated into the king’s ear falsa 
principia ; that he was worth winning by the present of a go!den chaia 
and a miniature of the emperor.” Grundling accordingly was presented 
with a miniature set in diamonds. In order to render learning —whlal 
Gundling really possessed—-ridiculous, he was forced to act the part of @ 
jester, for the king’s amusement. The king revived for him the office of 
master of the ceremonies, and bestowed upon him the dress of that office 
—a red frock-coat embroidered with black satin, with large French cuffs 
and gold button-holes, a large peruke, with long pendant curls made of 
white goat’s hair, a large hat with an ostrich’s feather, straw-coloured 
breeches, red silk stockings, with gold clocks to them, and high red-heeled 
shoes. Gundling, moreover, was made President of the Academy of Sei- 
ences, a post formerly held by Leibnitz, He was also raised to the digni- 
ty of a count. 

The king then made Gundling one of his chamberlains. One day, when 
Gundling was drunk, they cut his chamberlain’s key off his coat; the 
king threatened to treat him like a soldier who had lost his musket. After 
poor Gundling had been forced to wear, by way of punishment, a large 
wooden key a yard long, the lost key was restored tohim. The careful 
chamberlain had it firmly attached to his coat by a blacksmith. All these 
honours were bestowed upon Gundling only to make him and them ridicu- 
lous. Among other things, Gundling was appointed by the king to su- 
perintend all the mulberry trees in his dominions ; he was made 
councillor ; the ministers were ordered to introduce him formally into 
their office, to provide him with the vota sessionis, and to hand over to 
him the department of all the silkworms in the whole monarchy. 

In the smoking club the coarsest and roughest jokes were played off 
upon him. Soldiers were the only people whom the king held in any res- 
pect ; learned men he called pedants, paper-stainers and smearers ; these 
were to be taught how superior soldiers were to them in everything. It 
was, as we have already said, the king’s great pleasure to make his guests 
drunk, and Gundling was plied with liquor till he was insensible. 
they had thus gained the victory over learning, poor Gundling was expo- 
sed to the heavy coarse jokes of the king and his officers. Figures of don- 
keys, apes, and oxen were pinned to his coat, and his upper lip was adorn- 
ed with a cork mustachio. He was made to read the most atrocious libels 
on Limself, which the king had caused to be inserted in the newspapers.— 
An ape, dressed exactly like Gundling, and with a chamberlain’s key, was 
placed at his elbow, and the King insisted upon his embracing this his 
natural son, before the whole company. At Wusterhausen some tame 
bears were kept in the court-yard, and some of these were placed in Gund- 
ling’s bed: their hug made him keep his bed and spit blood for several 
days. Once, in mid-winter, Gundling was reeling home, over the draw- 
bridge, when he was seized by four stout grenadiers, and dropped, with a 
cord, down into the frozen moat, until his weight broke the ice. This ex- 
cellent joke was repeated, for the especial amusement of the king, and 
commemorated by a picture. Another time Gundling was invited to din- 
ner, and the sedan-chair was purposely made to let him drop through. 
The more he cried to the bearers to stop, the faster they went, and he was 
compelled to run all the way. Frequently, when Gundling got home,. 
he found the door of his room bricked up, and he was hunt ng for it 
all rl ; at other times he was besieged in his study with squibs and 
crackers. 

At length the wretched man could stand it no longer, and fled to his 
brother, who was a professor, at Halle. The King had him fetched back, 
and threatened to treat him as a deserter, but, seeing that he was crest- 
fallen, soothed him with excessive praise, and a present of 1000 thalers ; 
he had, moreover, sixteen quarterings bestowed upon him, and the title o' 
Count this was in 1724. Some three years after this the greatest joke was 
played upon him. His rival and successor, one Fassman, by the King’s 
command wrote the severest satire upon him, called The Learned Fool. 
Fassman was ordered to present this production to Gunding, in the smo- 
king club. Gundling, bursting with fury, seized a small silver pan filled 
with charcoal, intended to light the pipes, and flung its contents into Fass- 
man’s face, singing his eyebrows and eyelashes. assman seized Gund- 
ling, and belaboured him so with the pan, that he was unable to sit down 
for a month, without pain. The two rivals never-could meet again in the 
smoking-room without coming to blows, to the intense delight of the king 
and the ministers, the generals and the foreign envoys. At length the 
king insisted upon the two gentlemen settling their differences by a regu- 
lar duel. Fassman called Gundling out, and the latter was forced to ac- 
cept the challenge, whether he liked it or no. But, when the combatants 
met in the field, Gundling flung down his pistol, while Fassman discharged 
his, which was loaded only with powder, and set fire to Gundling’s peru- 

ue; it required buckets of water to extinguish the fire, and to 
Gundling to himself. At length Gundling brought his learned but muc 
plagued life to a close. He died at Potsdam, in the year 1731, at the age 
of fifty-eight, of an ulcer in the intestines, produced by excessive drink.— 
The King did not spare him, even when dead. For ten years or more 
a huge wine-butt had been prepared for the reception of Gundling’s 
corpse, and in this cask he was buried, spite of the expostulations of 
clergy. 

hoe active, restless man than the King (says Dr. Vehse) it was im- 
possible to find. There was not an atom of reposeinhim. Frederick was 
so vehemently active, that it caused no astonishment when he beat with 
his own hands a lazy fellow, who was idling his time away in the streets 
at Berlin. He likewise roused one of the guards of the gate at Pots- 
dam, who had overslept himself, and had kept the ts waiting out- 
side the gate. ‘Good morning, sir,’’ said he, while he kicked him out of 








It was an awkward business to meet the King in the streets. Whenever 
he saw any one he rode close up to him, till his horse’s head touched the 
man’s shoulder. Then came the regular question, “ Who are you?” Those 
who looked like Frenchmen were certain to be detained by him. One of 
them very prudently answered his question of Qui étes vous? by saying 
that he did not understand French. He even sto the French priests 
in the streets, and always asked if they had read Moliére, meaning to in- 
sinuate that he took them to be no better than actors. The son of Beau- 
sobre, whom Frederick the Great respected so much, answered this stereo- 
typed question by saying, Oui, sire, et surtout Al’vare. The King liked 
a quick repartée like A student in theology was one day accosted 
by the King in the street. “The Berliners are good for nothing,” said the 
ing. “ t is true, as a general rule,” said the student, “ but there are 
exceptions.” “And who may they be?” said the King. “ Your 
and L.” The King immediately had him up to the palace, to be , 
and, as the candidate for orders passed well through the ordeal, he received 
the first living that became vacant. Those who ran away, on seeing the 
King approach, fared the worst. Frederick beat a Jew severely who 
ran away on meeting him in the street, and for saying that he had done so 
for fear. During the beating the King administered to the Jew, he repeat- 
ed the words “ You are to es me, ‘a tell you, and not to fear me.’’ 

The king’s bamboo cane was a weapon constantly put in requisition, and 
held in due honour. 

Frederick William I. died in May, 1740. His coarse, rough, overbearing 
nature, was not devoid of certain sterling qualities, and he was altogether 
well fitted for the age of transition in which he lived. Luther’s dictum of 
Auf ein grober Klotz gehirt ein grober Keil—(a sturdy log requires @ 





sturdy axe) applies as well to Frederick William as it did to Luther him- 
self. The king would bear no opposition or even discussion. An ap 
from the University of Halle in favour of some wretched professor who 
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ed out of the university, wasanswered by a marginal note to 
ts smeet Should not reason ;—is my subject.” A collection of the 
's marginal notes would equal Dean Swift’s in point and terseness.— 
Oportet meant, the memoralist must help himself as well as he could. 
Non habeo pecuniam was a frequent answer. “ Nonsense! nonsense! 
nonsense !’’ seems a standard phrase with him, uttered with every varie- 
ty and intensity of expression. A bill for a broken window pane had this 
note appended to it ; “ It does not annoy me.—Frederick William.” 

He was just, when his passions did not get the better of him, and made 
no distinction of persons. He was as ready to hang a noble or an unjust 
judge as a common malefactor ; nor would he suffer the intrigues of his 
court to interfere with him. He established his sovereignty, as he himself 
said, like a Rocher de Bronce. 

The six-and-forty years rule of his son, Frederick the Great, is so much 
better known in this country, that, although we had marked many pas- 
sages for comment, we will instead proceed to the next reign, and present 
our readers with a condensed account of a certain Madame de Lichtenau, 
who played a prominent part during the life of Frederick William II. 

Wilhelmine Encke, the Prussian Madame de Pompadour, was a hand- 
some brunette, the daughter of a trumpeter in one of the regiments quar- 
tered in Berlin; her sister was a figurante in the Opera. The good-na- 
tured prince, who was strack by her beauty, sent her to Paris to finish her 
education. She had such influence over the Crown Prince, that Frederick 
the Great gave orders to his ministers not to pay any attention to the re- 
commendations coming from “a certain person ;” and to put a stop to 
her intrigues married Wilhelmine at once to the son of one of the garden- 
ers at Potsdam, of the name of Rietz. This marriage, however, was merely 
nominal, as Rietz undertook never to live under the same roof with her. 
A house was taken for her at Potsdam, where the Crown Prince visited 
her with his uncle’s consent. ‘“ She is,”’ writes Lord Malmesbury in 1775, 
“ large in her person, — in her looks, loose in her attire, and gives a 
true idea ofa perfect Bacchante, He is liberal to her to profusion, and 
she alone spends the full income he receives from the ne She makes 
indeed the best return in her power to such generosity, for at the same 
time she assures him that he has the sole possession of her affections, she 
by no means exacts the same fidelity from him.’”” When Frederick Wil- 
liam ascended the throne, the influence of the favourite was all-powerful. 
She was then thirty-four years old, and says in her apology that friend- 
ship had taken the place of love; the bond of union between the king and 
Matiame Rietz was her two children by him, one born in 1770, another in 
1778, a third child the king did not acknowledge. Frederick William, not 
content with his own wife, and his favourite, Madame de Rietz, made a 

tic marriage, first with a Fraulein Voss, whom he created Coun- 

tea tngeabala, who died after a year or two, and secondly with a 

certain Fraulein Donhoff. The latter was the mother of the late prime 

of Prussia, Count Brandenburg ; but her overbearing temper 

soon brought her into d , and Madame Rietz again became undis- 

favourite, and was the fountain of all honours. She accompanied 

king in his unfortunate campaign into France, held a sort of court at 

Spa Aix-la-Chapelle, and was offered one hundred thousand pounds 

by Lord Henry Spencer, the English envoy at Berlin, if she would make 

Prassi join the coalition nst France in 1795, at least, so she says in 

her apology, and this assertion is borne out by Count Hardenbuarg, in his 
Memoires d’un Homme a’ Etat. 

In 1793 Lord Templetown, a fiery young Irishman of twenty, had offered 
her his hand and heart, but the king refused his consent, feeling that he 
would be in the condition of the man who, on losing his wife, and being 
recommended to m his mistress, said “mais o& passerais-je mes 
soirées ?”” In 1795 this courtship came to a violent end, and Lord Temple- 
town was ordered to leave Berlin. Madame Rietz now determined to go 
abroad for a change of scene. 

The king gave her carte blanche to buy works of art, and unlimited cre- 
dit upon bankers in Milan, Florence, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples. She 
travelled like a princess. Although past forty, she had numerous love ad- 
ventures, old and young men had their heads turned by thissiren. One 
of her most enthusiastic admirers was the Cheavalier de Saxe, the son 
of Prince Xavier of Saxony, a young man of twenty, who was living in 
roy ; he subsequently was made goveruor of Naples, and was killed ina 
duel, in 1802, at Toplitz, His letters breathe the most violentlove. An- 
other equally vehement admirer was the archeologist Hirt, whose love for 
art had brought him to Rome. loys Hirt had been a monk, and acted 
in 1796 as the guide to strangers in Rome. Hirt followed Madame Rietz 
to Potsdam. 

Among other admirers we ought to mention Lord Bristol, Bishop of 
Londonderry, who had met Madame de Rietz at Munich, on her way to 
Italy. He followed her from Italy to Berlin, and at the age of sixty of- 
fered her his hand. Another admirer, of whom Madame Rietz made sport, 
was a rich manufacturer in Berlin, named Schmidts, better known as the 
“fat Adonis,” who made her splendid presents. In her subsequent dis- 

Le gros Smith, who cherished her with all the faculties of his fat 
soul, remained her devoted friend. 

All the minor courts in Italy vied with each other to do honour to their 
distinguished guest. To insure a better reception for her, Madame Rietz 
had sixteen quarterings bestowed upon her, and was created Countess of 
Lichtenau. In 1796 news came of the king’s illness, and Countess Lichte- 
nau left Italy, and went back to Potsdam, where she took every charge of 
the sick monarch, without however giving up the advantages or pleasures 
of her new rank and position. 

Countess Lichtenau continued prime favourite till the king’s death. 
During his last illness there was some talk of her having some millions of 
thalers placed in an English banker’s hands, and she was advised to fly 
and to settle in England, but she remained with the king to the last. On 
his death she was arrested, and all her property confiscated. Her friends, 
many of whom she had promoted, turned their backs upon her and became 
her accusers. In 1798 she was sent to the fortress of Glogau, with a yearly 
allowance of 4000 thalers ; at the end of three years she was released, and 
lived afterwards at Breslau, where, at the age of fifty she married Franz 
von Holbein, the well known dramatic writer, a young man of eight-and- 
twenty. Countess Lichtenau was deserted by her husband in 1802—she 
quitted Breslau during the war, and lived in Vienna. In 1809 she re- 
turned again to Breslau, after the peace of Tilsit, and eventually died in 
Berlin, in 1820, at the advanced age of eighty. She was accused in va- 
rious publications of the most flagitious crimes, but she found many de- 
fenders ; she has written her own apology in two volumes, at the end of 
which she has printed many very interesting letters, which form by far the 
most valuable part of the work, and which prove that even in her disgrace 
she still retained many warm friends and admirers. 

We must here close our extracts from a book which, although full of re- 
petitions and useless detail, has afforded us much amusement. 








SPANISH BEAUTY. 


On the Alameda or public walk of Malaga such a variety of colours 
meet and dazzle the eye as to make the stranger at once conclude that 
whatever attractive qualities Spanish women may , taste in dress 
cannot be considered among them. The most striking novelty on first 
landing in Spain, is the mantilla or black veil, which is generally worn, 
although here and there bonnets are creeping in, and Spanish women are 
sacrific Bop only becoming peculiarity they have left, in order to imi- 
tate the ions of their neighbours. There is an elegance and a dressy 
appearance about the mantilla which create surprise at its not having 
been adopted by other nations ; and if Spaniards could only be made to 
feel how unbecoming bonnets are to them, the rich masses of whose splen- 
did hair prevent the bonnet being Properly worn, they would cherish the 
mantilla as conferring on them a iar charm in which they are safe to 
fear no rivals. I know that I shall be accused of insensibility and want of 
taste, when I confess that my first disappointment on landing in Spain, 
was the almost total absence of beauty amongst the S women. 
Poets have sung of Spain’s “dark glancing daughters,” and travellers 
have wandered through the country with minds so deeply impressed with 
the preconceived idea of the beauty of the women, that they have found 
them all their imaginations so fondly pictured, and in their works have 
fostered, what I cannot help maintaining is a mere delusion,—one of the 
many in which —_ still por wal they think and dream of Spain. 
The women of Spain have magnificent eyes, beautiful hair, and generally 
fine teeth ; but more than that cannot be said by those who are content 
to give an honest and candid opinion. I have rarely seen one whose fea- 
tures could be called strictly beautiful, and that bewitching grace and 
fascination about their figures and their walk which they formerly pos- 
sessed, have disappeared with the high comb which supported the man- 
tilla, and the narrow basquina—which gave a peculiar character to their 
walk. With the change in their costume those distinctive charms have 
vanished. The gaudy colours which now prevail have destroyed the ele- 

that always accompanies black, in which alone some years since a 

y could appear in public. No further proof of this is required than to 
see the same people at church, where black is still considered indispensa- 
ble, and on the Alameda, with red dresses and yellow shawls, or some co- 
lours equally gaudy, and combined with as little regard to taste. Al- 
though I have not yet discovered the beauty of Spanish women, I must 





say that the Mala, ans are fairly entitled, in all that does exist, to 
dispute the palm with the inhabitants of any other town we have visited. 
There are some very pretty faces, and very charaeteristic of the Spanish 
countenance. They are generally very dark, and almost all have that 
peculiar projecting brow which gives to thief ace quite a character of its 
own. The women have a universal custom of putting fresh flowers in 
their hair. It strikes one much, upon first arriving, to see those of every 
class, even the poorest, tig « some flower or another most gracefully 

laced in their rich black hair ; the beauty of which is not a little en- 
Panced by the bright red rose or snowy jessamine contrasting so well with 
their raven tresses. The hair is generally worn ne being sel- 
dom seen, for they do not suit the mantilla ; and if flowers cannot be pro- 
cured, some bright ribbon is invariably worn as a substitute. The love of 
brilliant and showy colours appearing to form a ruling passion in the 
present day offers a singular contrast to the fashion twenty years ago, 
when a lady who would have ventured into the street dressed in anything 
but black would have been mobbed and insulted by the people. Our first 
visit to the theatre at Malaga confirmed my impressions of the exagge- 
rated accounts generally given of Spanish beauty.— Castile and Andalu- 
sia, by Lady Louisa Tenison. 


aa 


THE AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


At the present moment a review of the career of the Emperor Nicholas, 
rendering prominent his personal characteristics, cannot but be interesting, 
and may be useful :— 

Nicholas, “ Autocrat of all the Russias,” “Czar of Poland,” “ Grand 
Prince of Finland,” &c., was born in July, 1796. He was the third son of 
the Emperor Paul, by Paul’s second wife, who was a Princess of Wirtem- 
burg; and on both sides Nicholas is, therefore, rather more German than 
Russian ; and as he has also espoused a German Princess (the sister of the 
present King of Prussia), the Russian element is infinitesimal in the blood 
of the present heir to the throne of the Czars. Of the education of the Em- 
peror little has been made known ; but it is certain that he had this ad- 
vantage—that he was not educated as even a probable successor to his 
father. He was certainly brought up rather as a German than a Russian, 
and under the supervision of his mother—a circumstance to which is, per- 
haps, attributable the fact, that when he unexpectedly reached Imperial 
power, and when his = was to be intensely Russian, he encountered a 
great impediment to an popularity: he could not write (it is said 
that he cannot to this day write) a Russian letter! Germans were his in- 
structors ; General Eamsdorf in the art of war, for which the young Prince 
developed taste and capacity ; and the celebrated Professor Adelung and 
Colle unsellor Storch, who took their pupil through arduous courses 
of modern literature and “ political science ;” in the latter there being, 
no doubt, included instruction by Paul’s Ministers in that traditional Rus- 
sian system in which Nicholas has subsequently proved so eee: a pro- 
ficient. Music was another branch of education in which the Royal pupil 
made some progress, for he reached \“‘ composition ;” and loyal Russians 
are frequently expected to admire certain “ grand marches,” the work of 
the Emperor Nicholas. 

The future Emperor first became known to the European Courts after 
the Peace of 1815. He visited England in 1816; and an immense prestige 
then attaching to everything Russian, and in especial to a brother of the 
Emperor Alexander, he was greatly féted in English society. He occupied 
a house in Stratford-street; and Mr. Raikes’ “ Visit to St. Petersburg, 
1829-30,” gives, from reminiscences, some interesting facts of the sensa- 
tion then made by the magnificent Grand Duke. “He was a fine-look- 
ing youth, making a conspicuous figure at Almack’s in the waltz, and 
whirling our English beauties round the circle to a quicker movement 
than they had learned to practise.’ It is a fact in history that the waltz 
was only just then coming into fashion ; and it is easily conceivable what 
aid may have been given to the new rage by the handsome and all-victo- 
rious Nicholas, whose figure Byron may have had in his indignant eye, 
when he wrote his satiric verses against what were then considered by 
large classes as the indecencies of modern dancing. At the end of 1816 he 
returned to Russia, and he spent the next year in diligent travelling 
throughout the vast dominions of his brother, making himself fully ac- 
quainted with the military, commercial, and political circumstances of 
each province. In 1817 he married ; and the unpopularity ef the mar- 
riage in Russia was in some degree diminished by the somewhat scanda- 
lous readiness with which the elected Empress consented to renounce the 
Lutheran for the jealous Greek church. From this marriage sprang four 
sons, who have received the names of Paul’s four sons—viz. Alexander, 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael ; and three daughters: and in nearly 
each case there has been a German alliance. From 1817 to 1826 Nicholas 
would appear to have been engaged almost exclusively in military occu- 
pations; and to his efforts mainly was his brother indebted for the main- 
tenance of the efficiency of the Russian army. During this period his 
character had developed ; and his boldness, and his firmness, his essential- 
ly soldierly qualities, had made him naturally popular with a savage 
army, and a still more savage people ; and, when circumstances present- 
ed him with the opportunity, h» was able to seize the Throne. 

Into the secret history of his accession—into the surmises which that 
surprising revolution suggested—it is not necessary to enter ; and we will 
take the facts as they were allowed to transpire to the world. Alexander 
died suddenly in 1825 ; his will, protruded to the nation, bequeathed the 
throne to Nicholas, alleging that the next heir, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, had renounced the dignity ; Constantine himself confirming this dec- 
laration, and offering allegiance to his younger brother Nicholas. It was 
said that Alexander had died of the peculiar disease of Russian sovereigns; 
and no rational explanation has ever been given by Russian writers or di- 

loinatists of the abdication of Constantine. Suffice it to say that Nicho- 
as reached the throne, but not without such a struggle as justifies the 
boast that he not only inherited, but won it, and holds it by right of race 
and conquest. A vast conspiracy, ostensibly against both the Archdukes, 
broke out at St. Petersburg, when the news arrived of Alexander’s death; 
and the circumstance demonstrated that the insurrection was wide spread, 
and systematically ramified throughout the empire. The personal daring 
of Nicholas conquered the revolt. The troops were drawn up in the great 
place at St. Petersburg, roaring tumultuous treason—crying “ Constantine 
and the Constitution !””—the troops being so ignorant, that they thought, 
when they cried the Constitution, they cried the name of Constantine’s 
wife! The moment was one of those in which a single man decides every- 
thing; and Nicholas was worthy of the occasion. Hearing in his palace of 
what was passing, he ordered an open carriage to the door, into which he 
stepped ; and having divested himself of his sword, and of all arms what- 
ever, he comman‘ed to be driven to where the troops were shouting and 
struggling and awaiting a leader. The carriage presented itself to the 
eyes of the insurrectionary army; and the martial figure of the Grand 
Duke was observed with astonishment: he was standing upright in the 
carriage. He ordered the carriage to stop; and it stopped, amid dead si- 
lence. He folded his arms, and looked sternly down the line ; and then, 
in a voice of thunder—that well-known and dreaded voice—he gave the 
order to pile arms. It was magic! The heroism conquered ; the troops 
dispersed, the capital was the capital of Nicholas ; and, consequently, the 
insurrection was over! He then behaved with great simulated zeal for 
Constantine ; and his success was the aged and more rapid that he was 
not, apparently, acting for himself. e took the oath of fidelity to. Con- 
stantine, and imposed the same on the troops and on the great functiona- 
ries. He seized the ringleaders in the conspiracy, and it will be remem. 
bered that Pestal was one of these, and that he with the rest ex- 
piated his treason in the mines and dungeons of Siberia. Then there was 
an apparent interregnum ; and various formalities were gone through, 
and the nse was not terminated till December, in the year of Alex- 
ander’s death, when the now Emperor Nicholas published to Russia and 
Europe a manifesto, in which he recited these various events, and announ- 
ced that his reign had begun. At this point in his career his character 
changed : his new title was acquired in a bloody baptism—for blood was 
shed on the first day of his reign—and the scenes he had passed through 
seemed to affect him ever afterwards. It would be, perhaps, more correct 
to say, not that he changed his character, but that his old character deep- 
ened; at any rate, the gracious and affable, though daring and self-collect- 
ed, Grand Duke no longer existed ; and the mysterious, inflexible, reser- 
ved, Emperor Nicholas was in 1826 what he has ever beensince. He took 
up the reins of power with a vigorous hand, and the Empire soon saw that 
the weak administration which characterised the latter part of the reign 
of Alexander was over. Nicholas ade | this time fully mastered 
the knowledge of the vast and complicated machinery of the Russian 
system; and he commenced at once his consistent career—to intensify 
and extend the power he had inherited. and to pursue relentlessly, at 
all sacrifices, the traditional objects of Russian policy both in the East 
and West. . 

The Emperor Nicholas is not a man of great intellectual capacity ; and 
the results of his reign are not attributable to his own genius, but to the 
aggregate sagacity and pertinacity of the confederated diplomatists who 
pursue, with enthusiasm, the objects of the Russian system. The Emper- 
or is, in fact, a man of narrow mind; excellent as a representative man, 
as a figure in Russia, as a personage at courts out of Russia ; but precise- 








ly of that class of minds which is inevitably, though, perhaps, unconscious- 





ly, ruled by others. But this govene potency has always attached to 
him, that he is a fanatic, faithfully believing in his “ mission”—viz., to 
sustain the ee system in Europe—if there must be a choice to make 
Europe Cossack rather than Republican. And this tendency he indicated 
at once in commencing his reign; and this tendency was at once under- 
stood in the other despotic Courts of Europe. His energy was exhibited 
with great effect in domestic concerns. e of his first acts was to issue 
a commission of inquiry into the various abuses of the State; and all the 
revelations of this committee were acted upon with a vigour which gave 
the country assurances of at least an honest administrative government. 
But only to a certain extent has he been successful ; the innate villany of 
the bureaucratic classes in Russia inertly but successfully resisting all the 
efforts of the Emperor to save his people from the peculations of his many 
proconsols. Instances of his modus operandi, in this respect, are given by 
a well-informed, though very partial writer, in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review. The writer says :-- The only way by which he keeps 
any kind of order is by making journeys at full gallop at the risk of his 
neck, coming upon the officials before they have time to alter the every- 
day state of things—promoting the efficient, and summarily degrading the 
remiss, We may mention one small specimen. The Emperor had recei- 
ved information that the naval stores at the arsenal at Cronstadt--like the 
water in the fountains at Charing-cross, or ‘ the army’ at Astley’s—were 
carried in at a gate, entered by a clerk, taken out by a side-way, and 
brought in and entered again—each entry of course being charged to the 
treasury with the full market price of the article. Determined to catch 
the culprits flagrante delicto, the steam of the Imperial yacht was ordered 
to be got up forthwith—the great man in person embarked—but just as 
he was nearing the port, a column of smoke was seen to rise from the dock- 
yard, and in a few minutes all evidence of guilt was destroyed by the fire, 
which was meant to be as useful a respondent for everything missing as 
the cat in Dean Swift’s ‘ Directions to Servants.’’’ There is, no doubt, a 
good deal of truth in this, and such facts suggest that, after all, even the 
despotism of a Czar fails to give practical power to the individual when 
his authority has to be dispersed among a multitude of officials. There is 
great exaggeration about the “ power” over persons of the Emperor of 
Russia; but it is ver plain that his great nobles—though they cannot 
leave their country without his permission, and would forfeit their estates 
if they did not return to their country on his order—are, in a great mea- . 
sure, in their provinces, independent ; and that, as a class—-notwithstand- 
ing the systematic attempts of the Czar to impoverish them, by inducing 
profligacy and extravagance in their habits—they are invincible. It is 
also palpable—as so many sudden deaths demonstrate—-that the Russian 
system is stronger than the Russian Czar; and that he is as much an in- 
strument as a dictator. 

Nicholas early found himself involved in wars: and the successful re- 
sults confirmed his power. In 1826 a war with Persia broke out, upon 
well-managed provocation ; and, in the end, after two years’ fighting, 
which was prolonged with a purpose--the gold of Russia always fighting 
for her as mach as her lead—-Persia was completely conquered, her er 
exhaustion being secured by her undertaking to pay Russia the whole ex- 
penses of the war—namely, 18,000,000 rubles: Russia, furthermore, ob- 
taining new territory. The next achievement of the Emperor was his war, 
in 1828-9, with Turkey, terminating, after many celebrated actions, in 
the battle of Schumla, whereby Russia obtained more territory, and vast 
commercial advantages—certainly to the detriment of English trade in that 
part of the world. For this war Russia also made the enemy pay--in all, 
10,000,000 ducats. Then came the Polish revolt—the struggle, in which 
Nicholas himselftook the part of an indefatigable general—and the“ peace,”’ 
which he announced to Europe “ reigned at Warsaw,’’ Poland being erased 
from the map by the ukase of March, 1832 ; and Nicholas, announcing to 
the deputies whom he summoned, “ continue to attempt to renew this 
scattered nationality, and Warsaw shall be levelled with the earth.” 
There have been insurrections since, and the threat has not been kept ; 
Warsaw proving convenient as a capital, whence more easily to negotiate 
with Europe. Then came the war with Circassia; and the Circassians 
remain unconquered. When first attacked by Russia they were a handful ; 
but they have now growa into a nationality, daily increasing in strength 
from the junction of Cossacks; and in battles with the Circassians fall yearly 
thousands of Russian troops- thousands yearly replacing them with that 
punctuality which only despotism can command. Russian cipewary, al- 
ways active and sagacious, pushed beyond Circassia and Persia ; and the 
English army’s expedition to Cabul was understood by Russia as the res- 
ponse to her supposed machinations in India. England and Russsia were, 
however, in alliance repeatedly--censpicuously in the Syrian affair, when, 
as the Turkish Empire was tottering, and Ibrahim Pacha, with the army 
of Mehemet Ali, was on his way to Constantinople, England, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia (France being left out) intervened, saved the Sultan, 
and imposed conditions on the too-powerful Pacha, whose force and pres- 
tige Sir Charles Napier had destroyed at St. Jean d’Acre. The Emperor 
Nicholas, however, notwithstanding his ceaseless diplomacy at all the 
courts and in all the press of Europe—his constant appearance in provo- 
cations or arbitrements in Greece, in Denmark, in Germany, and in the 
Christian provinces of Turkey, did not assume in the eyes of Europe, that 
attitude of which he was ambitious until after the French Revolution of 
1848. Then, at last, he could play his ré/e ; and, to use the laudation of 
a too courteous Englishman, he then faced Republicanism, and effected 
reaction. He saved Austria by conquering for her Hungary. The con- 
sequences and accompaniments of his masterly intervention, in that case 
are the news of the day; and it is not necessary to relate, in this place, 
the story of Russian diplomacy, in the spring and summer of this year, 
in the Danubian Principalities. During all this restless “ foreign policy,” 
the Emperor has nevertheless, been pre-eminently vigorous, at all times, 
in all seasons, in despite of all distractions. But it is doubtful if his army 
is now in as complete a state as it was when he ascended the throne; and 
it is very questionable if the Russian Empire is at all secure from that de- 
struction which would follow the concurrent revolt of any three of the no- 
toriously discontented provinces. But, on the outside, allis grand and 
colossal ; and all that severity can do is done to sustain the fabric : thou- 
sands travel yearly to Siberia. 

A few personal traits of the Czar may be stated. His visit to Longon 
in 1844 made Englishmen, directly, or by report, tolerably well acquainted 
with his person; and it was the fashion then, and has been maintained 
since by the English writers on Russia, who have been of the courtly classes, 
and have drawn flattering pictures of the gaudy but somewhat too stern 
life at Peterhoff, to hold that his Imperial Majesty was the sublime of 
male beauty. It is certain that he is a man of vast bodily strength ; 
and, assuredly, it is only by the force of such a physique that he is ena- 
bled to go through his vast labours, as his own Minister, and his won- 
derful and rapid journeys as his own spy. His English visit was a whirl ; 
he was here only a week, yet saw everything, found time for Ascot, and 
to give a Cup—whence, as Mr. Disraeli has said, the great propriety of an 
Anglo-Russian alliance—and was gone before it was well-known that he 
had arrived. The rumour at the time was, that he had come to Eng- 
land in order to detach Queen Victoria from her too friendly relations 
with Louis Philippe, and that he succeeded by showing her Majesty a 
private correspondence which he had with the French King, in which 
French designs were too carelessly confessed ; and it will be remembered 
that the entente cordiale did not long survive ; and there was some con- 
firmation for the belief that a Russian alliance was henceforward to be ex- 

ted, in the fact that, on his departure, the Emperor kissed her Majesty 

he Emperor also kissed Wellington. Kissing is, in fact, a matter of 
course in Russia ; and the sgt carried his gracious custom with 
him, and kissed everybody. is habit of rapid movement, so surpri- 
singly exhibited in his English tour, has often been amusingly illustrated, 
more particularly with regard to his Empress, who never moves from St. 
Petersburgh, even to Italy, but she has to calculate on the possibility of 
his Majesty presenting himself at any turn of the road, at any time of the 
day; these flying visits having sometimes been made to her by her Con- 
sort in the disguise of a common courier or soldier. De Custine, who 
was merciless, admits, in his celebrated book, that, whatever the other 
faults of Nicholas, he was then (about 1830) an excellent husband. De 
Custine’s pry tr grievance with the Czar was that he was a bad host. 
At the balls at Peterhof there are, says De Custine, from 5000 to 7000, 
persons, but not one happy face. The expression of the Emperor’s face is 
destructive of gaiety. He smiles with bis mouth, not with hiseyes. At 
these balls, it is worthy of remark that the Emperor, who would be the 
most Russian of the Russians, insists on both sexes wearing the Russian 
costume, in which even the ladies of the “‘ Moscow party” (the Russian 

arty, er ge oy from the German party) are uncomfortable and 
viecontented. he Emperor would also wish only Russian books to be 
read, and his tariff against French literature is severe ; but, Geagite all his 
despotism, the French novels go into Russia, and after all, perhaps, they 
suffice to counteract Siberia. Intensely, Russian as he is, however, the 
Emperor has made the mot, that men of genius are of no country } and 
presses into his service, like his predecessors, all the able men whom 1 nd 
encounters. In fact all the great men of the Russian military and —. 
matic service, with the exception of Baron Brunow, who is a —— 
not, it will be observed, a noble—are foreigners, either in race or In relig- 
ion. It is curious that Protestants chiefly command in the Russian army, 
and would, no doubt, lead Russian troops against the Turks in the cause 
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of the Greek Church. The Russian Generals who subdued Hungary were 
Livonians and Protestants. , 

Of the children of the Emperor Nicholas, three have acted, or are likely 
to act, remarkable parts in history. His daughter, the Duchess of Leuch- 
tenberg, who was in London the other day, is said to be one of the clever- 
est women in Europe, with a taste for diplomacy; and a not unnatural 
conclusion has been, that so accomplished a lady would not come to Eng- 
land merely for what the Continental papers have called “ the waters of, 
Torquay.” The heir to the throne, Alexander, is a liberal-minded man 
of a gentle disposition ; and. should he ever possess sovereign power, he 
would, probably, be the occasion of some revolutions. The second, Arch- 
duke Constantine, is the head of the Moscow party—intensely Russian and 
intensely ambitious. Against the last Europe has a great safeguard ; he 
is not a clever man, and he is too violent to be allowed to hold power very 
long. 


—__=—_—_—- 


THE ICONOCLASTS OF CHINA. 


A letter, written on board the Hermes, the vessel which carried Sir 
George Bonham on his visit to the Chinese insurgents at Nankin, tells 
very quietly a tale of wonder. It is impossible to doubt after perusing it 
that the rigorous despotism and the idolatrous superstition which for cen- 
turies have cramped and insulated an empire computed to contain a third 
of the human race have come to an end. There is no change which in 
magnitude and suadenness can at all compare with this ; for in all former 
instances of dynasties overthrown there might be a vast territory over- 
run, or a splendid city captured, or a great name extinguished, or some 
other circumstance that gave dignity and import to an event of hardly 
corresponding dimensions. But in this case it appears that 340.000,000 
human beings are yielding, if they have not already yielded, with a ra- 
pidity even greater than that we read of in the stories of ancient conquest 
or medieval conversion. The army which has almost accomplished the 
destruction of the Mantchoo rulers of China is described as possessing all 
the coolness and confidence of men certain of the justice and success of 
their cause. Occupying Nankin, and apparently beleaguered by an Im- 
perial host rich in money, mandarins, ships, and pompous ordinances, they 
nevertheless go on quietly and uninterruptedly collecting immense sup- 
plies of rice from the surrounding country, appropriating the Imperial 
tribute, repairing the fortifications, mounting guns, and preparing for a 
march to Pekin as soon as it shall suit their convenience. They have not 
a doubt of success, and are certainly in the condition of men to whom 
success is necessary for existence. They entertain no doubt of their 
strength, of their Divine mission, of the weakness of the opposing dynasty 
and armies, of the sympathy of the native Chinese, and of the utter rotten- 
ness of the whole existing system. Its condemnation they place in its 
degrading superstition and its vices, and have by this time the palpable 
fact to rely upon, that, except in the case of one strongly fortified city, 
they have never met with any resistance worth speaking of. With such 
an enemy, so near the seat of Tartar rule, and the geographical key of 
the Empire, we may before very long expect to hear that the whole Em- 
pire of China has renounced its idols and embraced Christianity, whatever 
that may mean in the present instance. 

From all accounts, or rather from every possible surmise, it was but a very 
small spark which has made this vast conflagration. Whether the Prince 
of Universal Pease, as he is called, first conceived his grand scheme as a 
pupil of the Rev. Mr. Roberts, an American missionary at-Canton, whe- 
ther he derived his faith from some tradition of the Scriptures long cherish- 
ed in the remote province of Quangsi, or whether the insurrection took its 
rise from the atrocities of the mandarins, or the disappointment of a can- 
didate for literary honours, so far is not known. The medium of Chinese 
communication is still dense and highly refractive, and it is impossible to 
get at more than the imperfect shadows of some original fact. It is only 
wonderful that so much transpires. We hear of races in China never quite 
subjugated, Christianity working its way and eating out the core of that 
huge superstition in various forms—Jesuit, Russian, American, Baptist, 
and English Episcopal, by translations, dictionaries, tracts, and by certain 
ancient copies of the Scriptures preserved for many centuries at Pekin.— 
The religion of the insurgents is not unaptly likened to that of the Scotch 
Covenanters, though that is the comparison suggested by men who are 
evidently anxious to make the best of it, and to “fraternize’’ with the 
future rulers of China. Their belief in a special mission to destroy the 
Mantchoos—man, woman, and child—so that there may not be left a 
sprout for the race to reproduce itself, must certainly prove a bar to our 
perfect sympathy with them; and we are not surprised at the assiduity 
with which the English are recommending to their notice the New Testa- 
ment in preference to the Old. The extraordinary additions to the Chris- 
tian faith which appearin the T'rimetrical Classic ha& been charitably 
explained into figurative expressions adapted to the Chinese mind ; the 
wife of the elder brother being the Church, the younger brother being a 
favoured member of that Church, and a visit to heaven being only an in- 
spired and prophetic dream. The officer whose letter we publish to-day is 
evidently disposed to put the most favourable construction on the faith of 
persons with which he thinks it his business to establish a religious identi- 
ty. But we must confess to some grave suspicions that our missionaries 
and our merchants in China will not find their difficulties over when it has 
become professedly Christian. 

It may be proper to hope for the best, butiif, on the one hand, there be in 
Christian truth a power of extracting itself from accidental errors, and if 
the Bible must either be received or rejected altogether, on the other hand, 
there are too many examples of alliance between truth and error long 
surviving the circumstances of its origin. It may or may not be true that, 
beginning with the 36 wives claimed by the Prince of Universal Peace, 
the insurgent hierarchy practises a carefully graduated polygamy ; itmay 
or may not be true that they believe in revelations bidding them to des- 
troy women and children, and forbidding opium and tobacco ; but there 
is &@ most suspicious resemblance between these alleged features of their 
ereed and those of the Arabian and the late American impostor. Ma- 
homedanism, with all its self-convicted errors, and its leaven of truth, has 
survived twelve hundred years ; and Mormonism is by no means on the 
decline. It is said that the nearer the creeds the greater the hostility, and, 
if all be true that is reported of the new sect in China, which has sprung 
up with the rapidity of an ancient heresy, we shall find its rejection of 
hero-worship, of idolatry, and stupefying drugs but a poor compensation 
for its license to the passions of vengance, sensuality, and thirst of domi- 
nion. Happily, as we think, these new Christians are themselves disposed 
to give us some time to arrange our own advances, before we commit 
ourselves to too close asympathy. The everlasting question of etiquette, 
which seems inseparable from Oriental negotiations, has presented itself 
at our very first communication with the insurgent chiefs, and men who 
did not think it below their dignity to come out and see the departure of 
our officers, to offer them both horses and carriages, and to press their stay 
till the morrow, nevertheless found in the omission of some titles or forms 
a6 insuperable bar to negotiation. Of almost ostentations plainness of 
manners, some of them educated, it is said, at our own missions, and as 
pameies in their civil as in their religious system, they are already at 
issue with us as to the footing on which they shall correspond with Her Ma- 
Jesty’s chief representative in China. Whether this augurs well or ill for 
our ep with this new Power, it may serve to show that we may spare 
ys iy} the shame of a precipitate compromise with so questionable a 
pein Pacmenyrons 9 There will be time tor us to look about and see the 
the idols of Chin whether it be a Luther or a Mahomet who has broken 

a.— Times, August 9. 
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THE NAVAL REVIEW AT SPITHEAD. 
This grand display took place on Thursday, the 1lthinst. The ac- 


counts given in the Londoa papers occupy many columns. We make 
some selections. 


* * * * Oneach side of the cream-colo d hulk, the Bé 
lay one of the powerful steamers put into Stiles tee the day. meat 
were being perpetually sent off by the authorities with the visitors as 
they arrived, and your correspondent was upon the deck of the Gorgon 
soon after eight o'clock. The intermediate time between this and the 
starting for the fleet was easily filled up, for a harbour is always full of 
interest. Besides, there was the fine steamer herself to inspect—to hote 
her orderly condition, her clean and active crew, her guns of various 
sizes, aud ber significant display of carnon balls, black and red, ranged as 
ornaments round her hatchways and elsewhere, And there was much to 
hear both in the way of approbation and of cavil about the arrangements 
—the turmer proceeding chiefly from the visitors from a distance, and the 
latter, as usual, from the local people, who have always grievances. The 
officers showed every courteous attention, and the two hours before start- 
ing were soon goue. Then the vessel moved slowly and steadily from the 
harbour, and as she went forth to the naval Spectacle of the day, she 
passed near the honoured vessel of our greatest sailor, who died— 

** Proud, on that blood-stained deck, to know 
He had not leit his friends a foe.” 

The narrow outlet passed, aad the steam put on, another sight was pre- 

scmted. This was the enormous crowd of spectators who at first dotted 





but afterwards blackened the whole line of beach from the harbour to the 
furthest point of the shore at which any sort of view could be obtained. 
The thousands who had by this time assembled formed one of the most 
striking features in the scene. 

There lay the fieet, duly unmoored and hove short, and with the steam 
escaping in huge white puffs. There was the giant ship, the mighty Duke 
of Wellington, the worthiest memorial which will ever bear that name— 
let architecture and sculpture do their finest. There she lay, the grandest 
preacher of peace that ever spoke, with a bundred and thirty-one tremen- 
dous arguments, to show the hopelessness and folly of fighting where she 
could come to adjudge the day. Rubus, et es tripler—heart of oak, and 
three rows of metal. The Admiral’s flag waved from her mast ; but not 
an inch of sail was visible on her. One hundred and thirty-one guns, 
eleven hundred men, seven hundred and eighty horse-power, and three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty tons—such are the statistics of the 
Duke of Wellington, and all that mighty mass moves along the water by 
an invisible agency. No paddles churn the sea into foam, no acres of 
canvas court the wind. A screw fan, hidden in the abyss of her hold, 
propels the leviathan in whose nostrils what foe shall ever fasten a hook? 
Two cables from her lay the noble Agamemnon, with her ninety guns, 
and beyond these the other vessels. The lines looked most imposingly as 
the steamer neared them, and the idea of resistless power was strongly 
impressed by the array. There were the true old English fortresses ; and, 
though the material might be new and the names transmitted, here lay 
the real victors in a thousand fights, the conquerors in a dread series of 
historical conflicts up to the last and greatest, when, 


“ With twenty floating wrecks He crowned the fray.” 


But there was not much time for recollection or for pondering, for scarcely 
had the eye made out the different vessels and taken in the general ar- 
rangement, when a gay yellow steamer was seen glistening in the dis- 
tance ; and, as it rapidly glided up, sparks shot from the side of every 
vessel in the fleet, followed by huge puffs of the whitest smoke, and the 
next moment the dead dull roar of the guns boomed over the waters, and 
crackled through the echoes around. The Queen had come, and her ships 
were bidding her welcome. Long before the royal salute was over each 
vessel was shrouded in its own particular cloud of smoke, and the effect 
was singular, as here a mast and there a stern showed out from the en- 
veloping shroud, and then again was lost. But the wind dissipated the 
artificial mist, which was seen drifting sulkily away, and the Queen’s 
steamer glided up towards the lee side of the Duke of Wellington. The 
Prussian vessel, which lay near, had maaned her yards, and formed a 
striking feature in the foreground, and as soon as the royal yacht had 
halted, scores of small yachts, and steamers of all sizes and degrees of re- 
spectability, began clustering around, crossing and recrossing, and adding 
the utmost animation to the picture, which was further enhanced by a sea 
as green as grass, upon which an August sun shone and sparkled. No- 
thing could be brighter or more festive, and the huge mass of the Wel- 
lington stood out in its black majesty of reposing power, a fine moun- 
tainous contrast to the slight craft that and scurried about it. 
Then there were boats put off, and complimentary messages appeared to 
be exchanged, and finally her Majesty boarded the glorious vessel, the 
hero of the day. 

The visit occupied some hours, during which the Government steamer 
went round and round the fleet, affording the best opportunity for recog- 
nizing the various vessels, During this period an accident occured, which 
happily produced no ill consequences, but which at another moment might 
have left another story to be told. A small schooner yacht, sailing about 
amid the vessels, miscalculated the relative speed of herself and the 
steamer, aud, in crossing, dashed her bowsprit full upon the bulwark of 
the latter at a point at which a few minutes before a group of ladies had 
been standing. The force of the blow was tremendous, and the massy 
planking of the port split to pieces as if it had been paper ; but, fortunate- 
ly, those who had but just occupied the spot had been called away to 
another point. The sailors sprang to the place and cleared the débris, and 
the orderly discipline of a Government vessel almost instantly put an end 
to their comments—then came the grave “ Silence, men. Pipe all down 
there.” 

Then we looked out again at the fleet, and there was the great Duke, 
moving, “ like Argo, self-impelled,” and going easy a-head. The effect 
was most strange. There glided the monster mass, asif by magic, as eas- 
ily as the pretty little Fairy, which, with the distinguished Russian ladiee, 
sported about among the rough black ships. A more imposing type of 
concentrated power it was impossible to imagine than that grand vessel 
as she proudly led forth the gallant squadron at the Queen’s order. The 
fleet formed in double column, and so steamed away for the Nab, her Ma- 
jesty, who had returned to her yacht, accompanying the ships. The fleet 
of steamers and of yachts followed, and such a procession, so effective and 








ture of the age. Compared with the present, how inefficient was the last 
fleet which was reviewed at Spithead! dependent Lg wind and tide for 
its movements, it was a mere shadow, Jcom with the power of the 
present one. And it, passing beyond the period of 1814, when the last 
review took place, that noble vessel, the Duke of Wellington, should be 
compared with the Great Harry, or the Sovereign of the Seas, or that 
luckless ship, the Mary Rose which, by a little sway of the ship in 
about, sank at Spithead in the presence of King William IIL, during the 
review, its ports not being more than sixteen Teches above water, some 
idea might be formed of the immense progress which has been made im 
naval architecture and the proud position which science now holds in the 
world. It was only in 1845 that the Rattler was first fitted with screws, 
and the success of this application of steam power placed beyond d@ 
The Rattler, supplied with this mechanical arrangement, is now fitted net 
merely for the purpose of a block ship, but has been transferred into am 
excellent sea-going vessel, while the Blenhem, La Hogue, and the Aj 
possess now in their old age powers considerably exceeding any 
which they possessed in their more youthful days as sailing vessela 
Apart, however, from all scientific considerations or progressive develop- 
ments of human industry and science, there cannot be a doubt that the 
spectacle yesterday presented at Spithead was without a rival in the am 
nals of the world. The Queen of the greatest empire in the world inspect 
ed the most powerful steam navy which has ever yet been produced by 
< nation, and England may justly be proud of the display of yesterday. 
he special train upon the South-Eastern Railway, leaving London at 
half-past five, arrived at Portsmouth, a distance by the route selected of 
nearly 100 miles, shortly before nine o’clock. Possibly the next genera- 
tion may smile as derisively upon the laudation with which we chroniele 
this feat as the pity which we bestow upon our ancestors, who would have 
made a trip to Portsmouth a good day’s work. We have, however, in the 
meantime, no reluctance in according our meed of approbation to the 
excellent manner in which those arrangements were carried out whiek 
enabled us to reach Portsmouth from London as aforesaid. Hundredsand 
thousands were at that hour crowding every point, and jostling at every 
pier, anxious for the means of witnessing this grand naval display. The 
Vivid was soon filled with members of the corps diplomatique, the Strom- 
boli steamed away with the House of Lords, the Bud/dog carried away the 
members of the House of Commons, the Black Eagle soared away with 
the Ministers, and the beautiful Fairy bore away to Spithead the Grand 
Duchess Olga and the Crown Prince of Wurtemburg. At the last review 
of a fleet in England the Emperor Alexander was present, and evinced @ 
remarkable degree of interest in the movements and economy of that mighty 
instrument which had secured peace to the world. On this occasion the 
daughter of the Emperor Nicholas was a spectator of the grand naval 
spectacle, and her Royal Highness appeared not less interested in the 
ceedings of the day than was her illustrious ancestor on uihemer ecu, 
It is a curious coincidence that Russia should have been represented om 
both these occasions of the review of the British fleet, and it is to be hoped 
that the spectacle of yesterday, like that of 1814, may produce a feeling of 
respect and admiration of the force, rather than that of well-grounded 
terror. 

As seen from some of the numerous points of observation which Ports- 
mouth presents, the scene yesterday was one of the most intense anima- 
tion and excitement. Trains were constantly pouring their hundreds of 
visitors into the town, and steamers on the river, at exorbitant prices, 
were busily employed in conveying the thousands of visitors towards 
head. Every description of craft was called into requisition for this pur- 
There were Ryde packets and steam tugs, pilot boats and pleasure 
boats; everything in fact, which could either coax a breeze or raise a jet 
of steam was pressed into the grand naval service of the day. As the va 
rious war steamers, crowded with visitors, steamed out from the d 
the sight was one of intense interest. At length the booming of the can- 
non announced the approach of the royal yacht, every vessel taking up 
the salute. After her Majesty had along the lines, the signal was 
given for the fleet to weigh and form in sailing order intwocolumns, Ne 
favourable wind was needed to carry out this order; without wind, or 
against wind, these mighty machines proceed to their allotted posts with 
the most perfect certainty ; and in afew minutes the eye could discern twe 
mighty columns stretching away in the far distance, headed by the Duke 
of Wellington, 131, and the 4gamemnon, 91. The order in which they 
ranged themselves was :— 


PORT OR LEE DIVISION. STARBOARD OR WEATHER DIVISION. 





so thoroughly English, could only be witnessed on our shores. The Eng- 
lishman’s love of the sea, and of all that enables him to subdue it, must 
have been thoroughly demonstrated to the foreigners during that sea march. 
As a long, broad stream ol vessels of every description, amid which the 
mightier forms of the war-ships showed proudly and nobly, swept along 
in the train of the Sovereign, one was somewhat reminded of the victorious 
Greek armament returning to its city with the spoils of fight. The beau- 
tiful coast of the island, along which the naval procession passed, was a 
picturesque accessory, and here again the exquisite colour of the water, 
except where the hurrying prow lashed it into streaks of foam, could not 
but be noted. Sky and sea alike smiled upon Queen Victoria and her 
fleet. 

But sterner work was coming. Far away to the south-west were seen 
the sails of a squadron of strange vessels. They clearly were there for no 
good, and some of our more timid yachts began to clear away from the 
procession, and steamers began to edge off nervously. Not so the Queen 
and her fleet. They sailed boldly forward to meet the enemy, having pre- 
viously altered their form of phalanx, and disposed it so as to present 
the foe with the least available frontage. On came the enemy, and we 
learned with dismay that it consisted of the celebrated Queen, of 113 guns; 
the Regent and London, of 90 each; and of the Amphion, the Vulture, 
the Barracouta, and the Driver, all vessels of mark. But we had every 
confidence in the mighty Duke of Wellington and her companions, 
and with great boldness we did not go more than about two miles 
from the impending conflict. There, from our shrouds and paddle- 
boxes, we watched the battle. The enemy came on, the Queen’s che- 
quered side showing like a monster box ofdominoes. Presently the enemy 
opened fire, not continuing it long, but with a startling burst of canno- 
nading. The 4gamemnon answered, and then our fleet, moved sternly 
downwards until in line nearer the foe, when there suddenly broke out 
from the Duke of Wellington and from the rest of the ships a terrific and 
chastisiug caunonade which was poured in upon the foe without let or 
stay, until, shrouded as were the combatants in mist, it was felt that such 
a storm of fire must have left the daring assailants the merest wrecks upon 
the waters they had presumed to violate. It was so, and when the firing 
ceased, and the smoke in some measure cleared away, the enemy bad 
struck, and loose sails and general disorder indicated how great had been 
their discomfiture. 

Then came a rapid and most pleasant return, and again the magnificent 
sea procession filled the eye with admiration, the heart with enthusiasin. 
Never bas Queen Victoria made so worthy or so English a *‘ progress.’ 
[ts recollection will survive even when the Duke of Wellington shall be 
as the Victory. 

The day was closed by an attack of boats upon two of the steam-ships, 
but tide waits for no man, and it was necessary to enter the harbour with- 
out longer delay. Ln route for the special train, however, the guns were 
heard, and it may be confidently believed, that the tidings will be received 
that our gallant seamen behaved in hand to hand conflict with courage as 
creditable to them as their discipline in the grander achievement of the day. 
On arriving at the train, hundreds of persons, brought down by the at- 
traction of the review, were striving and fighting for access to the station, 
and as the cariiages glided away. hundreds more were on the platform, 
impatiently awaiting a dismissal apparently likely to occur late in the 
night.—Corresp. Lon. Chronicle. 

A private special train left the London-bridge station of the South- 
Eastern Railway, conveying about four hundred visitors to Portsmouth, 
where they were taken on board the Lord Warden and the Princess 
Maude, two of the splendid packets of the South-Eastern Company, in- 
spected the evolutions of the steam fleet at Spithead, and returned to town 
by nine o'clock yesterday evening. If the genius of an age were required 
to be embodied in avy tacts, it could scarcely be more fully enunciated 
than in this anouncement. England has passed through its different 
phases ; its present is esscutially the age of steam. At the last review at 
Spithead not a single steamer was afloat, for even the “ Savannah” had 
not then crossed the Atlantic. Now thousands of people, whirled down 
by the screaming lccomotive, rush to Portsmouth to witness the evolution 
ota steam fleet. Of the 3,500 guns which the ships now in commission 
carry, hearly oue-third of them are borne by screw and paddle. Upwards 
of 10,000 seamen manned the steam fleet at Spithead, the tonnage of the 
vessels was nearly 45,000 tons, and the aggregate of the whole was up- 
wards of 11,000 horse power. This steam fleet is certainly a striking fea- 


uns. (ess. 
Agamemnon (screW)..........++ 91 | Duke of Wellington (screw)... .. 131 
Hogue (screw) seccaseccccccecce OO | BUNRIMEMEUOW Co... secures ) 
Py See en 58 | Edinburgh (screw) ............. 58 
Arrogant (screw) .......-..-.-. 46 | Imperieuse (screw)............-. $1 
Tribune (screw). .........0606-: 30 | Amphion (screw)............... ™- 
Desperate (screw) .....---+--... 8 Highfiver NEY ple os coders ens 2 
Sidon (paddle) ............+.--- 16 | Terre (eodde) beditnams wah oss 2 
Encounter (screw).......--.---- 4 Odin (paddle).................. 16 
Vesuvius (paddle)........ ener 6 —_ (paddie)............... 2 

Barracouta repeating ship. peating ship. 


When brought up into position, the leading ships of either column—the 
Duke of Wellington and A4gamemnon—were two cables apart ; the others 
only oue. 

Having thus formed into column, the Victoria and Albert steamed 
alongside the Duke of Wellington. Her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Wellington, and other members of her 
suite, descended into the royal barge, and were rowed up to this monareh 
of the British fleet, the royal standard floating in the breeze. Tho 
with hearty lungs and loyal throats, cheered the progress of the ro 
party, and every vessel in the vicinity manned its yards, a Prussian fri 
being particularly quick in going through this interesting process. 
Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, Princess Alice, Prim- 
cess Helena, and Princess Louisa remained in the royal yacht. A few mi- 
nutes elapsed, and Sir T. J. Cochrane. K. C. B., the vice-admiral, and Cap- 
tain Byam Martin, in full uniform, were on the steps of the ladder, and 
her Majesty and the other royal visitors went on board the great Duke ef 

Wellmgton. The royal standard was instantly ran up, and all the ves- 
sels, with the exception of the Duke of Wellington, fired a thu 

salute. Her Majesty, having made a short tour of inspection, ap 

on the galleries of the stern of this noble vessel; by her side was Prinee 
Albert, and near her the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Wellington, and 
the other members of the suite. Never did monarch look upon a grander 
or more inspiriting sight than that upon which the gaze of her Majesty now 
fell. Before her was the vast expanse of ocean dotted over, far as the eye 
could reach, with every conceivable description of craft. The 

Yacht Squadron from Cowes was there, with its schooners and cutters et 
varied rig and size; the Royal Thames Yacht Club was represented by 
some of its fastest yachts; each packet company bad its representative 
there, and conspicuous among them all was the fast-sailing, smart-bailt 
packets of the South-Eastern Company ; while near and around her Ma- 
jesty were those columns of first-rates and frigates which might safely bid 
defiance to the world. Her Majesty surveyed the scene with intense im- 
terest, and standing in the galleries, received the homage of thousands of 
her subjects as they hailed her mistress of the waves. 

* * * Her Majesty now re-entered the royal yacht. and orders were 
shortly after given for the fleet to sailin column. Scarcely had the flag- 
ship hauled dowu the signals, when the whole fleet sailed, or rather steam- 
ed, away in its twocolumns. “Sailing” will, we apprehend, soon become 
a term of dissue in the royal navy, for “steam” is gradually undermining 
the use of sails, and causing a mighty revolution in naval as well as im 
other matters. What were the feelings of some of those elder admirals im 
the British service, who have yet some dim recollections of a Nelsom 
crowding sail and bearing down in line of battle on his foes, as they saw 
the fleet yesterday gently steaming eight or ten knots an hour, without a 
sheet of canvas, it is not for us to express ; but certainly none who saw 
those columns steadily moving forward in this manner could doubt that a 
most important change had taken place within the last half century, amd 
that a corresponding improvement and alteration in naval tactics were 
indispensably necessary. A vast and giant power has been enlisted in her 
Majesty’s navy, and the best means of controlling and using to the beat 
advantage that tremendous power are questions to the proper solution of 
which too much attention cannot be paid. Another Corresp. 

We must postpone until next week an account of the simulated beat 
action with which this grand spectacle concluded ; but must crowd ima 
brief extract that will be read with interest. The American yacht alluded 
to is undoubtedly the Sy/vie, sloop, belonging to Mr. Depau. 

The Banshee shot like an arrow through the seemingly disabled shi 
enabling the visitors to get a near and perfect view, and shortly after 
signal for return having been made, the recently hostile fleet, the viai- 
tors’ ships, and the shore boats, all returned towards Portsmouth in the 
most perfect harmony and good-fellowship. The sailing vessels having 
now a pleasant breeze went pleasantly along, and much surpassed im 
gracefulness of motion the grim steadiness of their rivals. As in all the 
previous marceuvres tle royal yacht occupied the most prominent position, 
and steamed away a-head of this gallant and imposing fleet. In the im- 





mediate neighbourhood were the Banshee, Fairy, Vivid, and the Trimigy 
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ts. A new excitement was speedily created by the appearance of a 
for the royal yacht to prepare for a race, with permission to all to 
beat her if possible. Fresh coals, fresh steam, fresh exertions now became 
the order of the day on board the little fleet, and every nerve wasstrained 
te gain distinction under the eye of royalty. The Banshee soon passed the 
royal yacht and Fairy, but was in turn overhauled by the Vivid, the 
last-named vessel surpassing every ship in the fleet in rapidity. One of 
the most remarkable features in this little race was the period for which 
a little American sailing yacht was able to keep up with the Banshee at 
speed. This little vessel was at first unnoticed in the water, but her 
wonderful performance soon attracted attention, and bets were made that 
ake would take everything at the approaching regatta. 








LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S REPLY TO MR. EVERETT. 


The following letter of Lord Jobn Russell to the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Crampton, Minister at Washington, is intended as a reply 
te the well-known letter of Mr. Everett on the tripartite treaty for the pro- 
testion of Cuba. _ 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO MR. CRAMPTON. 
Foreign Office, February 16, 1853. 

Sir: Lord Malmesbury received, just before leaving office, the note ad- 
@ressed to you by Mr. Everett, and left it for the consideration of his suc 
eessor. The absence from London of the ambassador of France has hitherto 
prevented that communication between the two governments which the 
@ircumstances of the proposal made jointly required, I have now to in- 
ferm you of, the view which her Majesty’s government take of Mr. Everett's 


a to our overture. 
t is doubtless perfectly within the competence of the American govern- 
ment to reject the proposal that was made by Lord Malmesbury and M. 
Targot, in reference to Cuba. Each government will then remain 
as free as it was before to take that course which its sense of duty, and a 
i for the interests of its people, may prescribe. " 
should have satisfied my obligations as Secretary of State by this ob- 
vious remark, had not Mr. Everett entered at large into arguments 
— the simple nature of the question before him hardly seemed to 
uire. 

he hy wey of Great Britain and France, when they made this 
proposal to that of the United States. were fully aware of the growth of 

er and extension of territory which have marked the progress of the 

nited States since the period of their independence, The absorption or 

annexation of Louisiana in 1803, of Florida in 1819, of Texas in 1845, and 

e@f California in 1848, had not escaped them; still less did they require 

to be reminded of the events of the seven years’ war or of the Mexican 

war. It occurs to her Majesty’s government, therefore, to ask for what 

parpose are those arguments introduced with so much preparation, and 
with so much ability ? 

t would appear that the purpose, notfully avowed, but hardly conceal- 
ed, is to procure the admission of a doctrive that the United States have 
aa interest in Cuba, to which Great Britain and France cannot pretend. 
ix order to meet this pretension, it is necessary to set forth the character 
ef the two powers who made the offer in question, and the nature of 
that offer. Mr. Everett declares, in the outset of his dispatch, that 
“the United States would not see with indifference the Island of Cuba 
fall into the possession of any other European government than Spain,”’ &c. 

The two powers most likely to possess themselves of Cuba, and most for- 
midable to the United States, are Great Britain and France. 

Great Britain is in possession, by treaty, of the island of Trinidad, 
which, in the last century, was a colony of Spain: France was in posses- 
ston, at the commencement of this ventury, of Louisiana, by voluntary 
eession from Spain. These two powers, by their naval resources, are in 
fact the only powers who could be rivals with the United States for the 
possession of Cuba. Well, these two powers are ready voluntarily to “ de- 
elare, severally and collectively, that they will not obtain, or maintain 
fer themselves, or for any one of themselves, any exclusive control over 
the said island, (of Cuba,) nor assume nor exercise any dominion over the 
ame. 

Thus, if the object of the United States were to bar the acquisition of 
Gaba by any European state, this convention would secure that object. 

But if it is intended, on the part of the United States, to maintain that 
Great Britain and France have no interest in the maintenance of the pre- 
sent status quo in Cuba, and that the United States have alone a right to 
a voice in that matter, her Majesty’s government at once refuse to admit 
mech aclaim. Her Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies alone, with- 
eat insisting on the importance to Mexico and other friendly states of the 
present distribution of power, give her Majesty an interest in this question 
which she cannot “y= 

The possessions of France in the American seas give a similar interest 
France, which, no doubt, will be put forward by her government. Nor 
is this right at all invalidated by the argument of Mr. Everett, that Cuba 
is to the United States as an island at the mouth of the Thames or the 
Seine would be to England or France. The distance of Cuba from the 
wearest part of the territory of the United States, viz., from the southern- 
most part of Florida, is 110 miles. An island at an equal distance from 
the mouth of the Thames would be placed about ten miles north of Ant- 
werp, in Belgium; while an island at the same distance from Jamaica 
would be placed at Manzanilla, a town in Cuba. Thus there are no 
grounds for saying that the possession of Cuba by Great Britain or France 
would be menacing to the United States; but that its possession by the 
United States would not be so to Great Britain. 

There is one argument of the United States Secretary of State which 

ars to her Majesty’s government not only unfounded, but disquieting. 

ord Malmesbury and M. de Turgot put forward, as a reason for enter- 

ing into the proposed compact, “ the attacks which have lately been made 
en the island of Cuba by lawless bands of adventurers from the United 
States, and with the avowed design of taking possession of that island.” 
this reason Mr. Everett ana in these terms: ‘“‘ The President is con- 
vinced that the conclusion of such a treaty, instead of putting a stop to 
these lawless proceedings, would give a new and powerful impulse to 


The government of Great Britain acknowledges with respect the con- 
@act of the President in disavowing and discouraging the lawless attempts 
here referred to. The character of those attempts, indeed, was such as to 
excite the reprobation of every civilized state. The spectacle of bands of 
men collected together in reckless disregard of treaties, for the purpose of 
making from the ports of the United States a piratical attack on the ter- 
ritory of a power in amity with their own state ; and when there, endea- 
vouring by armed invasion to excite the obedient to revolt and the tran- 
qail to disturbance, was a sight shocking, no doubt, to the just and honest 
Principles of the President. 

But the statement made by the President, that a convention duly sign- 
ed and legally ratified, engaging to respect the present state of possession 
im all future time, would but excite these bands of pirates to more vio- 
tent breaches of all the laws of honesty and good neighbourhood, is a 
melancholy avowal for the chief of a great state. Without disputing its 
‘ruth, her Majesty’s government may express a hope that this state of 
things will not endure, and that the citizens of the United States, while 
they justly boast of their institutions, will not be insensible to the value 
of these external laws of right and wrong, of peace and friendship, and of 
@aty to our neighbours, which ought to guide every Christian nation. 

or can a people so enlightened fail to perceive the utility of those 
rales for the observance of international relations which for centuries 
have been known to Europe by the name of the law of nations. Among 
the commentators on that law, some of the most distinguished American 
gitizens have earned an enviable reputation ; and it is difficult to suppose 
that the United States would set the example of abrogating its most sa- 
ered provisions. 

Nor let it be said that such a convention would have prevented the in- 
Mbitants of Cuba from asserting their independance. With regard to in- 
ternal troubles, the proposed convention was altogether silent. But a 
— devlaration of independence, with a view of immediately seek- 

refuge from revolts on the part of the blacks, under the shelter of the 
United States, would justly be looked upon as the same in effect as a 
fermal annexation. 

Finally, while fully adenirtinn, the right of the United States to reject 
the proposal that was made by Lord Malmesbury and M. de Turgot, Great 
Britain must at once resume her entire liberty; and upon any occasion 
that may call for it, be free’ to act either singly or in conjunction with 
ether powers, as to her may seem fit. Iam &c., J. Russe... 


MR. CRAMPTON TO THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
Washington, April 18, 1853. 


- of his Ascent of Mont Blanc, at the Egyptian-ball, Piccadilly. 


between us that we should, as upon former occasions, in regard to this 
matter, make our communications simultaneously ; and we accordingly 
waited upon Mr. Marcy together, for that purpose, on the 16th inst. 

Mr. Marcy, after having listened attentively to what M. de Sartiges and 
myself read to him, said that he would submit the observations of the gov- 
ernments to the President ; and remarked that several weeks might prob- 
ably elapse before any reply would be addressed to us, even should the 
President be of opinion, which Mr. Marcy seemed to think doubtful, 
whether any further discussion of the matter between the two governments 
was desirable. , P 

It would, he added, of course be necessary for him again to read over 
the dispatches, in order to comprehend their full import ; but as far as he 
could now judge, the opinion of the two governments seemed to coincide in 
reference to two points, viz : the one that the right of the United States to 





ments was admitted ; the other, that some of the general positions taken | 
by Mr. Everett in his note of the lst of December, 1852, appeared to these 

governments to render a protest against them on their part necessary, lest 

it might hereafter be inferred that those positions had been acquiesced in 

by them. ' . . 

We replied that, without pretending to point out to Mr. Marcy what 
further step he was or was not to take in this matter, the object which 
our respective governments had in view seemed to us to be, generally 
such as he had stated it, and that we, for our part, consider the discussion 
of the subject closed by the communication which we had just made. 

Mr. Marcy appeared to receive our observations in a conciliatory man- 
ner, and concluded by expressing his hope and belief that no misunder- 
standing would arise between the maritime powers in regard to this mat- 
ter. ” x . 

Sad 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The money already voted for the new Houses of Parliament is offi- 
cially reported to be £1,539,887.——Various estimates of the mili- 
tary force of Russia have been made ; but it is difficult to know which are 
reliable. The Constitutionnel says that there can really be disposed of 
in Europe only the Active army, the body guards, the grenadiers, and the 
two reserve bodies of cavalry, in all 420,000 men, 72,000 horses, and 1,272 
cannon._——Refrigerating, air-tight cars for railroads are a late Western 
invention. They are intended for the conveyance of fish, oysters, meats, 
&c.——The judgment of the House of Lords on the curious Bridgewater 
property case, several times mentioned in these columns, was to be deliv- 
ered on the 15th inst——The Right Hon. Standish Lord Guillamore was 
married, on the 23rd ult., to Ada, daughter of the late Arthur Blennerbas- 
sett, Esq., M. P., of Ballyseedy, county Kerry.——The second officer of 
the Danish sloop of war Saga, lately in this port, having deserted his ship 
was arrested by the authorities, on application of the Captain. It appears, 
however, that the treaties between the U.S. and Denmark did not warrant 
his delivery ; and he was released accordingly——Lieut. Maury, of 
whom mention has already been made, met with a cordial reception at 
Liverpool, where the mayor made the amende honorable. Mr. Towson, 
from whom the Lieutenant had beer accused of plagiarising, was present 
at a public meeting; and the anticipated rebuff was converted into an 
amicable and agreeable conference——Mr. Milner Gibson has intimated 
in the House of Commons that, early in next session, he shall move for a 
select Committee on Ocean Penny Postage. The Government will not op- 
pose the movement.——The House of Commons has adopted a resolution 
unanimously appointing the chairman of the committee on ways and 
means, the presiding officer of the House in the absence of the Speaker. 
The rumour bas been revived, that the Duke of Newcastle will be the 
successor of Lord Dalhousie in the Governor-Generalsbip of India. What 
says the Earl of Elgin?——Lord Carlisle, Lord Edward Russell, and sev- 
eral other “ Franks,” were lately present at the Bairam, the grand feast 
ofthe Turks : they met with no molestation.——A matrimonial alliance is 
shortly to take place between Lady Louisa Lascelles, daughter of the 
Earl of Harewood, and Mr. Charles Henry Mills, son of Mr. Mills, of Camel- 
ford House.——Dr. Esdaile has proposed to the Town Council of Perth to 
propagate fish on the Tay and its tributaries by artificial means, The 
Pope has confirmed the aeotien of the new General of the Jesuits, Father 
Becks. The general is provincial of the province of Austria, and a Bel- 
gian by birth. He is the third Belgian who has arrived at that dignity. 
The two first were Father Everard Mercurian (1575-1580), and Father 
Charles de Noyelle (1682-1686).——-Spohr who went to London to super- 
intend the production of Jessonda at the Opera, bas left. It is said that 
Mario, to whom the part of the hero was assigned, threw it up. A 
steeple-chase rider has hanged himself at Weston, the night after he had 
lost a race though he rode the favourite horse: his chagrin at the defeat 
had been very manifest during the evening.——The marriage of the Duke 
of Brabant with the Austrian Archduchess Marie Henriette was appointed 
to take place on Sunday last, the 21st instant. The Betrothal ceremony 
had already been performed at Vienna. General Stuart, an aged officer 
in the Russian service, has been visiting Inverness. The geaeral is said 
to be connected with the royal family of Stuart through Prince Charles’s 
daughter, the Duchess of Albany. The venerable officer every three or 
four years makes a pilgrimage to Scotland to visit the scenes celebrated 
in the affair of 1745, and the subsequent wanderings of Prince Charles 
Edward.——A writer in the Boston .4tlas, whilst stating that the third 
volume of Macaulay's History is in the hands of the publishers, accuses 
the illustrious author of being a confirmed opium-eater. Does he alone 
know the fact? Ifso, it would have been generous to conceal it? Does 
he speak from hearsay ? He is in that case a scandal-monger. Rossini 
the composer, is said to have left Bologna for Florence, where he has pur- 
chased a handsome residence, in which he intends passing the rest of his 
life. But he is a restless man.——A large cavern bas been discovered in 
the mountain side near North Adams in Berkshire County, Mass. One of 
the explored apartments is nearly 50 feet square, with a height varying 
from 10 feet to fifty——-It is said that more than half of the Inniskillen 
Dragoons are Englishmen, and that more than half of the Scotch Greys 
are Irishmen. aA letter from Malta, of the 2nd inst., says: ‘The 
American Commodore, I. H. Stringham, the commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, will not salute the French Admiral unless the same respect 
is shown to him, by an equal number of guns.’’—— The claim by the Earl 
of Crawford to the extinct Dukedom of Montrose has been disallowed by 
the House of Lords.——Lord Hobart, eldest son of the Earl of Buckinham- 
shire, has married Miss Carr, daughter of Bishop Carr, of Bombay.—— 
Capt. Berkeley of H. M. 35th Regt., son of Sir George Berkeley recently 
eloped with the wife of Sir Bourchier Wrey, in Devonshire. We trust he 
will be forced to retire from the Army, for conduct “ unbecoming an offi- 
cer and a gentleman.””——An * Umbrella Association” has commenced 
operations in London, for the purpose of hiring out umbrellas and para- 
sols in wet and sultry weather, the borrower to lodge a shilling for the 
safe return of the article. and to pay one penny an hour for the loan. The 
company have already laid in a stock of 25,000 umbrellas and parasols, 
and intend forming several district depéts in London. The number of 
applications for patents for new inventions during the present year in 
France amounts to 3,352. In the cathedral church of St. Bavon. Bruges, | 
upwards of 500 men, tind employment as bishops, priests, deacons, vergers, | 
choristers, &c. Lord Brougham has come in fur « handsome bequest of | 
nearly £30,000, made by the late Mary Flaberty, a Hammersmith spinster. 
The bequest is “ out of respect and admiration for his unequalled abilities, 
= conduct and principles.”,——Several carrier pigeons thrown up at 

ordeaux at five o’clock on the morning of Saturday, July 30, reached 
Brussels on the sameday. The first bird entered the dovecot at 40 mintes 
after 5 in the evening, thus accomplishing in 12 hoursa journey of 211 
leagues, or 18 leagues (about 45 miles) per hour for 12 consecutive hours. | 
——Quite a sensation was created recently at Galignani’s reading-room | 
in Paris, by the appearance there of Mr. Braham. Instead of an old de- | 
crepit man, there was a hearty gentleman, apparently not more than sixty, | 
with a sparkling eye and dark whiskers.——The subscriptions to the great 
Wellington College, have at length reached £100,000.—In 1834 there 
was only one European coffee-planter in the interior of Ceylon : now there 
are about 300.—The official reports made to the Wesleyan conference 
of Great Britain show a decrease in the membership of 10,400 during the | 
year.——The Emperor of France has conferred a pension of 2400 fr. on | 
M. Baucher, the well-known professor of horsemanship, as a recompense | 
for the services rendered by him in the cavalry school at Saumur. Mr. | 
Baucher’s riding at the Cirque in Paris, as we remember it, was of the | 
stiff ungraceful style——Mr. C. Waterton, the well-known naturalist and | 
traveller, who wrote the famous “ Wanderings,” bas come out in print, 
against the story told of the origin of the Aztce children. —Mr. Al- 
bert Smith was, on Monday the 15th inst., to give the 500th representation 
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, : | steam-frigate has arrived here from Amsterdam, ostensibly to honour the 
* * * * In obedience to the instruction contained in Lord John Russell’s | hibit id 


great Exhibition.-——We regret to learn that for some unexplained reason 


dispatch of the 21st February, I have read to the Secretary of State of | the works on the Newfoundland Electric Telegraph line have been sus- 


the United States, and placed in his hands a copy of his lordship’s dispatch 
of the 16th of that month, upon the subject of Guba. —— 

My French colleague having also received instructions from his gov- 
erament to commanicate to the government of United States a dispatch 





' pended, and Mr. Gisborne, the superintendent, has left the province. 


| A newly discovered Comet has put our star-gazers on the alert. It was 


visible early in the week.——A society has been formed under the name | 
| of “the Assyrian Fund Society,” to provide means for continuing Mr. 


decline the proposals made to them by the English and French govern- | ‘ 


August 27 


upon the same subject, and very much to the on effect, it was agreed , Layard’s excavations at Nineveh. Besides the ruins of Assayria, it is in- 


tended to explore those of eb ng 3 and £10,000 are sought to be raised 
for the expenses. The antiquities found will be presented to the British 


Museum, and periodical reports and memoirs will beissued toall subscribers 


of one guinea perannum., John Murray, Albemarie-street, London, is the 

asurer——There is a great deal of discussion going on just now 
as to the propriety of selling the India-house in Leadenhall street, and 
the Board of Control, in Cannon-row, and uniting the business of both 
under one roof, to be built on the now vacant plot of ground at the 
corner of Downing-street.———Subscriptions have been collecting in vari- 
ous parts of the world for the erection in London of a monument to Jen- 
ner, the discoverer of vaccination. Upwards of 1,600 dollars have been 
subscribed in the United States, being the largest sum contributed by any 
country. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 


AT 
CASTLE GARDEN, 


puosractus. 
M. JULLIEN 


has the honour to announce that his first series of 
GRAND CONCERTS, VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, 
In the United States of America, 
WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 2th. 
and will be continued 


Every Evening for One Month Only. 


i ba making the above announcement, M. JUILLIEN cannot but gratefully remember the liberal 

and long-extended patronage bestowed on his efforts throughout Europe, which has enabled 
him to complete his arrangements on a scale of grandeur worthy alike of the support he has re- 
ceived, and of the rapidly advancing taste for music in the highest class, interpreted by artists of 
equal skill and reputation. 

When first introducing his present system of Concerts, M. JULLIEN was well aware of the se- 
rious responsibility of such an undertaking, and of the ay of surrounding himself by a Corps 
of Artistes whose individual and collective skill would enable him to rely with confidence on their 
support in making arrangements for those musical performances on a grand scale, which it was 
his desire to perfect. The unprecedented success that these Concerts have achieved, M. JULLIEN 
attributes less to his own exertions than to those of the several artists who have been associated 


with him in all his undertakings and to whose eminent skill he feels indebted for the fame thus 
acquired. 

a by his European success, M. JULLIEN has been induced to introduce his musical 
entertainments to the American public, well assured that such patronage as it may be considered 


they merit will be liberally awarded. With this view, he has engaged CASTLE GARDEN, on 
account of the immense ens already possessed by the building, and the possibility of effect- 
ing such alterations as will render it still more applicable to the peculiar character ot M. JUL- 
LIEN’S entertainments, and of accomodsting with comfort all classes of the musical public, when 
the improvements now in progress are completed, from both its natural and artificial advan- 
tages Castle Garden will form 


The Most Perfect Salle de Concert in the World. 


M. JULLIEN’S Orchestra will be as complete in every department, and will include many of 
those distingnished Professors, selected from the Royal Opera-houses of London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Brussels. &c., who, as lustrumental Solo Performers, are world renowned, 
and who have been associated with him throughout his various musical enterprises. 

In addition to his own Orchestra, M. JULLIEN has engaged all the available leadi: g orchestral 
performers in New York, who, when combined with his own corps, will form an instrumental en- 
semble that may be pronounced matchless. 

Although these Concerts are in their character essentially instrumental, the occasional introduc- 
tion of vocal pieces gives variety and charm to the entertainments. With this object, M. JULLIEN 
has engaged the renowned Prima Donna, 


MAD’LLE ANNA ZERR, 


of the Royal Italian Opera, London; the Imperial Opera of Vienna, and of M. JULLIEN’S 
Concerts, 

The selections of music, in addition to those of a lighter character, will embrace the grander 
compositions of the great masters, the gradual introduction of which, with their complete and ef. 
fective style of performance, cannot fail, it is believed, to contribute to the eahancement of musi 
cal taste. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


The Programme (which will be changed every evening,) will be selected from a Repertoire of 
TWELVE HUNDRED PIECES, and will include a Classical Overture and two Movements of a 
Symphony by one of the great masters, a grand (Operatic Selection, together with Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, Mazurkas, Polkas, Schottisches, Tarantellas, Galops, &c 

On each evening, Mad’lle Anna Zerr will sing a Grand Vocal Scena, and a Ballad or Canzonet. 

Two Instrumental Solos will be given in each programme, by two of M. JULLIEN’S celebrated 
Solo Performers. 

The following artists, however, will never perform together on the same evening : 

BOTTESINI and K(ENIG 
REICKERT and 
COLLINET 


~ LAVIGNE, 
and Ww . 
Neither of the above artists can appear more than eight times during the series. 


ILLE. 





In addition to the above gereral arrangements, M. JULLIEN will each evening, introduce one 
of his celebrated NATIONAL QUADRILLES, as the English, Irish, Scotch, French, Russian, 
Chinese, Indian, Hungarian, Polish, &c. ; and at the beginning of the second week will be pro- 
duced the AMERICAN QUADRILLE, which will contain all the NATIONAL AIRS. and em- 
brace no less than TWENTY SOLOS AND VARIATIONS, for twenty of M. JULLIEN’S’solo 
performers, and conclude with a TRIUMPHAL FINALE. 

The American Quadrille has been composed by M. JULLIEN since his arrival in America, and 
is now in active preparation. Several other new Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., expressly com- 
posed for the American public, wili also be introduced during the season. 





M. JULLIEN would also state that he has made arrangements to devote the greater portion of 
several separate evenings to Festivals in bonour of MOZART, BEETHOVEN, AND MENDEL 
SSOHN. when the works of those great masters will be leading features in the programme. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW ORCHESTRA has been constructed, on the most approved acoustic 
principles, capable of accomodating upwards of one hundred performers ; and in order to obviate 
the only defect of this Concert Room, viz : the re-percussion of sound inseparable from all circular 
buildings, ornamental draperies have been so arranged as entirely to remove this objection ; and 
while preventing all reverberation, will add materially to the splendour of the general coup d’ il. 

Notwithstanding the immense expense attendant on bringing so large a corps of eminent artists 
from Europe, and the extensive character of the arr a’ ble, M. JULLIEN, whose 
efforts have always been devoted toa popularization of music, hus uetermined to arrange the 
prices on a scale commensurate with the objects in view. They will be 





PUSMIGREED, os cis cdcdccceqeeds 50 cents | Baloomy... 2... 0... cccccees 50 cents extra. 


The Concerts will commence each evening at 8 o’clock, and terminate at 1044 precisely. 
Tickets to be had at all the principal Music Stores. 





OuE BULL announces to his friends and the public in general that he will ceive a GRAND 
CONCERT FoR THE RELIEF OF THE SUFFERERS BY THE EPIDEMIC IN NEW ORLEANS, on 
THURSDAY EVENING. SEPT. Ist, at NIBLO’S CONCERT SALOON. On which occasion 
he will be aided by Signorina ADELINA PATTI, the Musical Phenomenon, and MAURICE 
STRAKOSCH, who have volunteered their valuable services. 

For programme and particulars, see future advertisement. aug27—lIt. 








CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and natare that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 a 10943. 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1853. 




















Anxiously expected—for every one had made up his mind that the grave 
question of Russo-Turkish peace or war was to to be settled by this arrival © 
—the Liverpool mails of the 13th inst. reached us early on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Their contents are decidedly pacific ; the Emperor Nicholas having 
in a general way accepted the terms of settlement, submitted to him by 
the representatives of the four allied Powers assembled at Vienna, to 
which distinct reference has already been made. And these terms have 
been declared by Lord Clarendon, in the House of Lords, to be perfectly 
consistent with the independence of the Turkish empire; so that at first 
sight it seems as though the principals in the quarrel being mutually 
agreed or being on the high road to mutual agreement, the whole difficul- 
ty ought forthwith to be adjusted. To this convenient conclusion, stock- 
brokers, newspaper correspondents, and indeed the public at large, have 
come ; and we wish that we could share their faith. But there is a serious 
impediment in the way. It is universally believed that this newest w/ti- 
matum contains no clause under which the Czar is bound to withdraw his 
troops immediately from the Danubian Provinces, wherein he has quartered 
them. Not that the peace-at-any-price men, and other apologists for the 
timorous course pursued by the British Cabinet, are without means for 
softening away the effect of this serious omission. They tell us that to in- 
troduce the needed stipulation into such a document would have been of- 
fensive to the delicate susceptibility of Russia ; assure us that the honour 
of Nicholas and the word of his minister are pledged to the evacuation of 
the Principalities, on the conclusion of the treaty ; and point triumphant- 
ly to the reiterated and emphatic declaration of the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, that the prompt recall of the Russian troops is a sine gué nun in 
any arrangement whatever. So it might be, at the various periods when 
Lord Clarendon uttered a few strong words, by way of apology fora 
pusillanimous course of action. But who shall answer for the events that 
may happen, under the secret and cunning agency of Russia, by which 
that power may hold itself absolved from the obligations said to have been 
incurred? We know that revolutionary movements in Wallachia and 
Moldavia would be held to warrant Russian armed occupation thereof. 
What then would be easier than to get up a seeming warrant for interfer- 
ence ? Tous, breathing a free atmosphere and knowing nothing practically 
of such political expedients, the idea may seem absurd ; but those, who study 
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the history of unscrupulous and irresponsible despotism, cannot be startled 
on finding any means adopted for obtaining or securing a coveted object. 
When the Czar’s forces shall have really retired to their own side of the 
Pruth, we shall believe that Russia is willing to bide her time. At present 
we doubt whether she be even yet disabused of the impression that her 
time for aggrandizement has arrived.—In the meantime, if report be true, 
She has irrespective of the oft-discussed invasion, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a large measure of her original demand. She haughtily claimed cer- 
tain privileges for members of the Greek Church in the Turkish dominions, 
which were deemed inconsistent with the political supremacy of the Porte. 
The claim was rejected under the advice of the allies of the latter ; and 
yet we are now told that the Ambassador who is to proceed from Constan- 
tinople to St. Petersburg, in order to conclude the new treaty of peace, 
will be the bearer of concessions fully as liberal as those in the first in- 
stance required. Only, mark the difference—the desired privileges are to 
be permitted to all Christians, not to members of the orthodox Russian 
faith alone ; and is to wear the aspect of a free gift to Christendom, not of 
a right extorted by the threats of one single power. Could we grieve 
over the downfall of Islamism, this would be the period for regret. As it 
is, we strive hard to see with the mind’s eye the Cross replacing the 
Crescent on the Mosque of St. Sophia, and to picture to our fancy how 
good must be wrought out of the change. By dint of this process, we are 
enabled to gulp down our disgust at the whole proceedings of Christian 
Europe herein ; since it is painfully evident that all the parties to this 
protracted squabble would be perfectly willing to despoil the Turk, if they 
could but agree upon the distribution of the spoil. 

Curious and deep-reaching men might well speculate just now upon 
the quiet submission, with which both Houses of Parliament have borne 
their almost entire ignorance of British proceedings in this important 
matter. Peers and Commoners have made repeated efforts to open the 
dumb mouths of the leading members of the Government ; but mainly to 
to the smallest of purpose. The Foreign Secretary never hears (officially ) 
of that which has been discussed at length by every journal in the land ; 
or when unable longer to ignore universally known facts, he has some 
vague, official method of involving them in the depths of obscurity. We 
ought, however, to do Lord Clarendon the justice to record an avowal that 
fell from his lips, on the 9th inst., during one of the unprofitable conversa- 
tions that have lately been of frequent occurrence, and which we think 
deserves more prominence than has been given to it. The reporter puts 
these words into his lips. “The question is no longer left as one simply 
between Russia and the Porte—it is not left as one between England and 
France, closely united in support of the Porte, and Russia ; it has assumed 
a European aspect—we have now the Porte and all its allies acting to- 
gether in order to check proceedings which they deem inconsistent with 
the balance of power, and the territorial distribution established in Eu- 
rope.” —This is at least a good bold doctrine. If the Foreign Secretary 
had sought occasion to render it appropriate, as he might have done, three 
months ago; if he had then promulgated it through the same medium 
as now, following it up by a forward movement of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet, the prestige of England would have been greater on the Con- 
tinent of Europe than it is at present, anda long period of suspense might 
have been saved. 

As the session of Parliament is so near its close, we postpone saying 
anything to day on the progress of those various measures, which will by 
this time have been disposed-of. A general notice, hereafter, of the enact- 
ments made will cover all the necessary ground. 

A large space is devoted above to a notice of one of the finest spectacles 
of modern times—the review of the British fleet at Spithead, by her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria, which took place on the 11th inst. Asa mere pic- 
turesque display, it has rarely, if ever, been equalled ; but the reader’s in- 
terest must mainly be centred on the evidence which it afforded, of national 
strength and skill. Great Britain may indeed hold out the olive-branch 





for the acceptance of other nations, without any sacrifice of her own dig- 
nity, whilst she can thus peacefully manifest the warlike powers at her 
command. It istrue that the bold and bluff sailor of other days must now 
share honours with the men of science. What of that?—the Hearts of 
Oak still survive ; and can flourish as well in the atmosphere of an engine- 
room, as aloft, furling topsails in a gale. 

By a later mail from India we have tidings somewhat more satisfactory, 
as regards the Burmese war. The King of Ava, though yet unwilling to 
sign a treaty, has given way on one important point ; he has consented to 
surrender to us a portion of his domains, and has set free the prisoners 
whom hehad made. But if the contest is now to become one of diplomacy, 
it is to be hoped that more promptness will be shown by those who conduct 
it on the part of the British, than was evinced by the military Comman- 
dant during the needlessly protracted warfare. The whole campaign, 
so far, has exhibited a striking contrast between the gallantry of those 
who fought, and the blunder-headedness of those who schemed. But this 
theme is old. 

The accounts from China give no specially new views of the progress of 
events in that hitherto stagnant country. From an overwhelming amount 
of printed matter concerning it, we however extract one readable article. 
The fecundity of the subject, be it observed, is absolutely inconvenient ; 
volumes might be composed from the treatises thereon already written. 
But we do not venture to add to the number of these, or to probe the 
causes of the impending revolution, or to speculate on its issue. We will 
only enquire of those who solve all problems, whether it be beyond possi- 
bility that the curious and capricious points of resemblance, which have 
been traced between our own Creed and that of the Chinese religious re- 
formers, may be owing to the unseen influence of some cunning adventur- 
er from this continent or the continent of Europe? We are not aware of 
any grounds for such suspicion ; but a shrewd and daring attempt to sway 
the destinies of a barbaric nation seems to be in accordance with the fitful 


spirit of our times and of our people, who and which have by no means 
subsided into tameness, 





From France there is scarcely a syllable of news; for in such light one 
cannot regard the notes of preparation, sounded for the Féte of Napoleon, 
which was to be brilliantly commemorated on Monday of last week. How 
flat they seem, to us who read of them at a distance—-these ceaseless, soul- 
less, yet in some respects matchless festivals! Emotions, many and varied 
and indescribable, may well be awakened by the manceuvres of an army 
or a fleet, as at Chobham or Spithead, in whose employment the specta- 
tors have a voice and an interest ; but, oh, the wearisomeness of these per- 
petually-recurring rejoicings, in which there is no joy—these stop-gaps of 
thought and intelligence--these public triumphs, where no real public is 
recognised, and where there is no real occasion for triumphing ! 

But there is one little bit of news. Jasmin, the barber-poet, of whom 
our readers have heard, was summoned recently to the Imperial Court, to 
improvise, as his wont is, for the entertainment of Imperial ears. It is 
even said that he was honoured with an invitation to dine at the Imperial 
table. Shall we blame him that, with his Provengal and professional 
ductility of character, he could not resist the summons? He did but as- 
sume for the nonce a little more of the barber and a little less of the poet, 
than usual. Will he not be sufficiently punished, if we call him hereafter 
the poet-barber, in place of the barber-poet? At any rate he did not for- 
get to plead the cause of a friend. The great Cisar unbent from his ha- 
bitual gloom ; and Jasmin, profiting by his condescension and courteous- 





ness, boldly asked pardon for his own dear friend, M. Baze, who is an un- 
tried political exile. A distinguished lawyer, and holding a distinguished 


place in the late National Assembly, M. Baze is held in holy horror by the 
police or the government—it matters not which ; they are one and the 
same thing. Nevertheless, the soul of the Monarch was moved within 
him ; and he graciously accorded the boon. Imagine the delight of the 
bard, and the new sense of enjoyment revealed to Cxsar--if this latter 
be not too great a stretch of the imagination! It is painful to spoil this 
kindly episode in a dreary chain of events ; to sweep away the oasis of a 
good deed in a desert of heartlessness. But the truth must be told. Stern 
M. Baze has some very rigid notions about the rights and wrongs of his 
country ; and he pens a letter from Brussels, rebuking his friend, and 
scornfully declining the proffered pardon. Poor Jasmin! poor Louis 
Napoleon ! 

His Excellency the Earl of Elgin, with the Countess and family, embark- 
ed at Quebec, on his homeward voyage, on Monday last, in the steamer 
Doris, which will land his Lordship at Rivéire du Loup, whence he will 
proceed overland, on the rough line of the Temiscouata Portage, through 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia to Halifax. At that port he will rejoin 
his family, and probably take passage in one of the Cunard steamers to 
Liverpool, unless a ship of war be on the start for England. For the rea- 
sons which we mentioned last week, we must decline going into any re- 
marks upon Lord Elgin’s lengthened administration of the Government of 
Canada ; but we cordially wish him a safe and pleasant voyage, and 
furthermore that, if he should not return to this hemisphere, he may be 
enabled to devote his undoubted acquirements and abilities to the service 
of his country, in some less thorny path than that which has latterly been 
his. It is, however, certain that the high offices of civil trust must become 
more and more onerous. The days of idle sinecures and nominal respon- 
sibilities are pretty nearly passed away ; and he who covets the honours 
and the emoluments of exalted station must be prepared to buffet it with 
the world. 

The departure of the Governor General was the signal for some few ad- 
dresses ; and the accustomed military ceremonial was not wanting. Noth- 
ing however, in either case, gives more than local and momentary interest 
to the announcement. There can be no doubt that the inaction and in- 
ertness of the Government, as to probing the fatal mysteries of the Ga- 
vazzi riots, have induced a degree of coldness towards the Queen’s repre- 
sentative. It may not be exactly akin to the personal hostilities exhibited 
on a former memorable occasion ; but it has deprived him of any thing 
like a cordial farewell. 

Lieut. General Rowan, C.B. has assumed, according to custom, the pro 
tempore government of the Colony.-Some changes in the Canadian 
Cabinet are recorded under the head of Appointments.—-Mr. Wil- 
son, the Mayor of Montreal, has tendered to the City Council his re- 
signation of that office.—We regret to learn that the City Hall of the 
same city has been again outrageously violated. The portrait of the Hon. 
P. McGill having been defaced by some malignant scoundrel, early on the 
night of the 18th inst. A reward of £50 is to be offered for the discovery 
of the offending miscreant.—A Kingston paper states that Col. Young, who 
commands the Forces in Canada West, is to preside over the Court Mar- 
tial to be holden immediately on the men and officers of the 26th Regt.— 
Gold at the Chaudiére is now seriously spoken-of, as one of the import- 
ant products of Canada. 

Such are the smaller items of this week’s summary, for as such they ap- 
pear to have been considered by the Canadian public, whose attention has 
been rivetted on the banquet given to Mr. Stephenson, M.P., at Montreal. 
This event took place at Donegana’s Hotel, on Friday of last week, and 
is remarkable for the earnest gravity and business-like character of the 
sentiments then and there uttered.—The entertainment is said to have 
been arranged with extraordinary splendour and regard to effect. The 
Chair was occupied Mr. McGill, who was assisted in his duties by Messrs. 
John Young and W. Badgely. Amongst the large party present, were 
the Hon. Col. Bruce, Messrs. Jackson, M.P., Hincks and Rolph, Col. 
Taché, and Sir Allan Mac Nab ; indeed the list seems to contain nearly 
all the prominent men of the city—Mr. Stephenson, on being toasted as 
the guest of the evening, addressed his hosts at great length, andin a 
style that showed the practical turn of his mind. He pointed out to them 
in energetic language the great blunders made at home in the organiza- 
tion, the incorporation, and the working of railway companies; and ex- 
horted them vehemently not to fall into similar mistakes. Especially did 
he warn them against undue competition and short lines, doing so in such 
plain set terms as must have been very impressive upon his hearers,although 
general readers might find them somewhat dry.—Mr. Stephenson then 
spoke of the grand project of bridging the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the 
main object, it is understood, of his journey. He expressed himself to be 
ready and willing to undertake the task ; spoke of its difficulties, in res- 
pect to ice, as considerable but not insuperable ; and finally gave his de- 
cisive opinion on one long-controverted point. The bridge, he said 
“ must be above the town, and not far below Nun’s Island.”’—Mr. J ackson, 
in acknowledging the compliment of a toast, dwelt also at length on the 
business-views involved in the present Canadian railway enterprises ; nor 
did he fail to hint the practicability of uniting Nova Scotia with the Pacific 
coast opposite Vancouver’s Island, by an unbroken chain of communica- 
tion. 

The Mechanic’s Institute of Montreal has had pleasant dealings also 
with the great engineer and the great railway contractor. An address, a 
generalmeeting, the attendence of these two gentlemen, their speeches and 
their proffered contributions towards the building of the New Hall of the 
Society—these should all be more than hinted, were we not much cramped 
for room. 

Over and over again we have declined to publish communications on 
the subject of the continuous rivalry between the Cunard and the Collins 
steamers. We have done so mainly for two reasons. In the first place, 
unless a passage across the Atlantic be made in a period of time unprece- 
dented, and therefore naturally enough an object of universal interest, we 
do not think that the public cares about all the graduated variations be- 
tween the fastest and the slowest passages of the season, though they 
might have been worth notice in the infancy of steam navigation. In the 
second place, incessant discussion of these minor points, through the co- 
lumns of the press, tends to promote unseemly international squabbles, and 
so to degrade an honest and honourable competition. But however we 
may have passed by much unprofitable dispute about hours and minutes 
of arrivals and departures, we cannot remain silent when we find our 
countryman, Capt. Judkins, unjustly and ungenerously assailed. 

The facts of the case are widely known. The Collins steamer Pacific 
Capt. Nye, was expected here during Saturday, Sunday, and Monday last 
—anxiety in regard to her becoming, of course, more lively, as the time 
passed on. The Cunard steamer 4rabia, Capt. Judkins, having sailed 
from Liverpool four days after the Pacific, anchored off ber dock at an 
early hour on Tuesday morning, having made another most brilliant run 
of less than ten days. But the Pacific came not ; and Capt. J udkins hav- 
ing reported that on the previous day he had seen a steamer, apparently 
answering her description, which he thought to be on shore on Nantucket 
Shoals, the press and the public jumped to the conclusion that the unfor- 
tunate vessel was the Pacific, though without any warrant from Capt, 
Judkins for declaring the fact tobe so. The surmise, however, proved to 
be incorrect ; for the Pacific made her appearance on Tuesday afternoon. 
She had, we all know, broken her centre shaft when five days out from 
Liverpool, and had been brought into port very rapidly, considering the 
serious nature of the accident. 











Now, that the Collins steamers should have the good wishes and the pre 
ference of the local journals is no great matter for surprise. The editors 
therefore were doubly mortified, when they found that the rabia had 
made a splendid voyage, and that the Pacific was, in the first instance, 
surmised to be ashore, and eventually proved to have broken down. Un- 
able to vent their annoyance in any reasonable manner, some of them en 
deavoured to fasten upon Captain Judkins a charge of neglect, because 
he did not diverge from his course in order to satisfy their curiosity as to 
the luckless ship’s identity with the Pacific. This was apparent in the 
evening papers of Tuesday, especially the Commercial Advertiser. They 
made very slight of the simple and satisfactory explanation given by Capt 
Judkins in his marine report—namely, that a small steamer and a schooner 
were in company with the ship ashore, and that she had no signal of dis 
tress flying—although to seamen and underwriters, and indeed to all un 
prejudiced persons possessed of common sense, this was amply sufficient 
to vindicate him from so absurd a charge. Nay, further, we say boldly 
that Captain Judkins would have been highly blamable if he had done 
what he is reproached for not doing. Human life was in no way involved; 
and had the Arabia treated her passengers toa nearer look, and been sub- 
sequently run by some mishap upon Sandy Hook, the previous deviation 
would have vitiated the whole insurance on ship and cargo. Our slap- 
dash contemporaries, who defame a seaman’s character in a pungent pa- 
ragraph, are very apt to overlook such trifles. Their irritation is appa- 
rent ; but they are not well posted up in maritime law. 

We have been speaking of what was published, ere the Pacifie had ar- 
rived ; but Wednesday’s papers in two or three instances renewed the 
charge. There were, however, honourable exceptions ; foremost amongst 
which were the Journal of Commerce and the Courier and Enquirer, 
the latter déing the British residents the justice to add that they sympa- 
thised with Capt. Nye, whilst the impression prevailed that hie fine ship 
was on Nantucket Shoals.—Finding that error will prevail in spite of 
truth, Capt. Judkins on Thursday adaressed a brief, sailor-like epistle to 
the Commercial Advertiser, for which we regret that we have not room. 
In calm language he shows what nonsense paragraphists sometimes write ; 
and the Commercial made the amende.—Not so the Daily Times of yes- 
terday, which holds on to a bad cause with a tenacity worthy of a good 
one ; and infinitely amuses the town by its proclamation, that it by no 
means considers the worthy Captain’s explanation satisfactory. With a 
curious attention to minutie, it picks out some most unimportant dis- 
crepancies between his report and his letter, which we really have not 
space or patience to follow. But its nautical knowledge deserves remark, 
since with mathematical nicety it states the odds at three to one against 
a “ small (the italics are not ours) steamer and a schooner being able to 
land her passengers and crew,” if the Pacific had run upon this danger- 
ous shoal. And what, think you, is the climax? Neither more nor less 
than this—“ to say nothing of her cargo.’”’ That is indeed a finishing touch 
for our poor Captain! We could defend him against a charge of inhu- 
manity, and point to his 197 voyages across the Atlantic, without accident, 
as proof that he knows something of seamanship; but we must let him 
plead guilty to having neglected to haul up for Nantucket Shoals, in 
order to take the cargo out of a stranded ship! Oh! what a chance of 
salvage the Royal Mail Steamship Company has lost. 

We have only to wind up with what would be the cream of the joke, 
could we divest ourselves of the idea that some poor mariner has perhaps 
paid dearly for being ont of his reckoning. Take notice, if you please, 
of two facts, which are more remarkable than anything yet said, either in 
or connected with this trumpery charge.—All the eloquence, all the petu- 
lance, all the ill-feeling, so inappropriately exhibited on this occasion, was 
exclusively referred to the good steamship Pacific. It was the Pacific ; 
it must have been the Pacific; it might have been the Pacific ;—this is 
the burthen of the song, this is the gravamen of the charge, rounded off 
with a clinching allusion to what Capt. Nye once did (and did nobly) 
for our poor fellows in distress. Any other steamer’s passengers and crew, 
“ to say nothing of her cargo,” might have been abandoned to the tender 
mercies of a “ small steamer and a schooner ;”’ but with the city all agape 
and the reporters all agog, it was too bad of Capt. Judkins, to bring 
his living and inanimate cargo by the nearest route to New York. 

Finally—and we offer the fact without note or comment—we are in- 
formed that the mysterious stranger on Nantucket Shoals was also seen 
from the deck of the Pacific, but Capt. Nye did not think it requisite to 
reconnoitre him. Whether this arose from the Pacific being only equal 
to eleven knots an hour, with one engine and one wheel. or whether Capt. 
Nye’s views of a seaman’s duties differ from those of the Editor of the 
Daily Times—we leave to the imagination of our readers. 








Another instance of misrepresentation of British motives, in another 
nautical affair, is elsewhere handled by a correspondent. 





On the 1st of January, and again on the 8th of the same month, some 
allusion was made in this journal to a lengthened letter written by Mr. 
Everett, whilst Secretary of State, concerning the proposed tripartite 
treaty between the U.S., France, and England, guaranteeing to Spain the 
peaceable possession of Cuba. We then characterised Mr. Everett’s letter 
as an extremely clever document, without anticipating any reply to it. 
But Lord John Russell’s answer, written during his brief possession of the 
Seals of the Foreign Office, has appeared in print, and will be found above. 
It may rank above the average merit of his Lordship’s latter productions, 
whether spoken or written, and is certainly worth thereading. Asfor the 
subject—what need he said? The United States wait for “something to 
turn-up” that may facilitate the predetermined acquisition of Cuba; and 
Great Britain, finding her offer rejected, very naturally resolves to be 
guided by circumstances. The gods avert any further discussion of possi- 
ble contingencies! Facts are of constant occurrence ; and their manage- 
ment requires all the diplomatic tact that either country has at its disposal. 





We have to record, and do it with sincere regret, the death of his Excel- 
leucy John Gregory Esq., Governor of the Bahama Islands. He died at 
Nassau, N.P., on the 29th ult., from a slight affection of the heart, whilst 
his constitution was prostrated byfever. His remains were buried on the 
following day, with all the military and civic honours at the disposal of 
the Colonists-The Hon. C. R. Nesbitt was sworn in as Lt. Governor. 

Tortola, one of the Virgin Islands, under the government of Lt. Col. 
Chads, a retired officer, who has no military force at his disposal, has been 
the scene of grave disorders. At the close of last month, the country 
negroes were dissatisfied at the increase of a tax on cattle to which they 
had been subjected, and refused to pay it. Some few, in the natural 
course of events, were arrested accordingly and imprisoned. There- 
upon their fellows came into Road Town in large numbers, forcibly re- 
leased, the prisoners, and threatened violence to the handful of white in- 
habitants ; but they were manfally resisted by the gallant Governor, with 
such trifling means as were at his disposal. He despatched also a request 
for military aid to the neighbouring Danish Island of St. Thomas, which 
was unfortunately in the first instance refused, though after brief delay it 
was awarded and despatched. Unfortunately also in the interim the negroes 
entered the little town by night, and ruthlessly set fire to the Court House 
and private wellings. The ladiesresident made their escape to St. Thom- 
as’s ; and the brave Colonel maintained his post. Detachments of H. M. 67th 





Regt. and of the 2nd W. I. Regt. were subsequently sent to Tortola from. 
Antigua ; and all danger of further insurrection had passed away by the 
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10th of this month. Lt. Tickell, R. N., Admiralty agent of the R. M.S, Keane ran out, and Philpotts, bowled by Comery, brought the innings to 


Magdalena, is described as very active and energetic in relieving the be- 
leaguered veteran. 

We are compelled to omit a long narrative of the circumstances, of 
which the above is only a rapid sketch. The whole affair is a fitting illus- 
tration of negro notions of justice; and the future treatment of the little 
Colony will be a knotty problem for those amiable philanthropists, whose 
sympathies are exclusively with the coloured race. 





A tour through the U. S. is becoming fashionable with our young men 
of enterprise. The rabia numbered in her long list of passengers Vis- 
count Elmley and Viscount Ingestrie, both officers of the Ist. Life Guards, 
and both heirs to Peerages, the former being the eldest son of Earl Beau- 
champ and the latter of Earl Talbot. Archdeacon Sinclair and the Revd. 
Mr. Hawkins, deputed to represent the Church of England at the Ameri- 
can Episcopal conference, were also on board. Amongst the recent de- 
partures for Europe, we notice Sir Allan McNab and family, by the 
Africa on Wednesday last. Mr. Wentworth Dilke, one of the British 
Commissioners to the New York Industrial Exhibition, returned home 
by the 4retic, last Saturday. 





Another Extradition case is before one of the Judges. A Scotchman, 
employed in a branch of the War Department, is accused of having em- 
bezzled the public money, forged receipts, and fled to this country. The 
affair is under judicial examination ; but we do not hear of any Indigna- 
tion Meeting convened by our Scottish friends. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve, that if the fellow be a rogue, they will be very glad to have him 
handed over to justice. 


AMERICAN HUMANITY AND BRITISH GRATITUDE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 


Sm,—Under the above heading in the ew York Herald of this date, 
is published a letter from the Master and officers of a wrecked British ves- 
sel, dated “St. Helena, July 12,” wherein are gratefully acknowledged 
the kindness and consideration of the Captain of an American ship, by 
whom all hands were rescued from their foundering craft, and conveyed 
to the Island of St. Helena,—a British possession. : 

The inditers of the letter referred-to therein likewise take occasion to 
sym with the American Master, in the matter of certain costs en- 
tailed upon his vessel, in consequence of a collision with a French ship, 
the latter being at anchor in the port of St. Helena. Independently of 
the absurd caption over this communication, the Editor of the Herald 
takes the opportunity to outrage decency and common sense by allusions 
to what he is pieased to term “ British meanness” in the affair ; and to 
display his knowledge of the French lan by an allusion to “tete 
d’arme”’ and a sneer at “ perfide Albion.” As, however, in the present 
case, the Herald does not ap’ to have mis-stated facts, the fallacy— 
as well as malignancy—of his deductions is sufficiently obvious. The 
plain unvarnished state of the case is, of course, that after performing the 
good Samaritan’s part (a part, thank God! that his fellows never fail to 
act) our Yankee skipper unfortunately runs into a French vessel when at 
anchor ; and under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the fact of his 
charitable mission to St. Helena could not persuade the judicial authori- 
ties at that port, that the Frenchman had runinto him. Neither could 
such considerations satisfy Johnny Crapeau, for damages thus sustained. 
That Brother Jonathan should have to pay the piper was thus, obviously, 
an unpleasant seguitur.—Trasting that you will forgive this trespass upon 
your columns, and that your readers will bear my infliction with Christian 

jience, Iremain, &Xc., 

New York, August 26, 1853. 
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CRICKET. 
THE MATCH BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Wednesday, to which day the lovers, in this country, of the noble science 
of Pilch, Lillywhite, and Charles Taylor, have looked with such anxiety 
for weeks, was ushered in dull and unpromising; and many, whose anti- 
cipations had long been fixed on the “ tented field,” rose from their beds 
fearing greatly that from wet and wind the great Canada match would be 
interfered with. However, the weather kept up. The sun did not show, 
certainly ; but there was a fine cool breeze from the south-east instead, 
which of the two is generally preferred by cricketers. This increased 
during the day, so as to make bowling a little unsteady ; but Thursday, 
the 25th, the last day, was the beau-ideal of cricket weather, being com- 
fortably cool, without sun or wind. ay 

We arrived at the Red House about 12 o’clock, and found the United 
States’ eleven at the wickets. There was a good muster of spectators at 
that time of the day; but in the course of the afternoon they increased 

atly. Harlem cars, "busses and waggons, discharged their loads, till 
ere could not have been less than 2,000 persons assembled in and about 
the field. Amongst them was a fair sprinkling ofcoloured veils and para- 
sols ; not so many though as we should have liked to have seen. We 
fear, indeed, that the fame of the Red House, as a place entirely giver up 
to trotting horses, and ardent gentlemen shouting “ Go ’lang !” has some- 
thing to do with this: but we can assure the ladies that nothing of the 
sort occurs on match days, for a more orderly crowd than these occasions 
bring out we could not find. As might be supposed, there were many old- 
country folk there. From every nook and corner had they come. There 
were men whose jolly round faces and mountainous waistcoats bespoke 
their origin, in spite of the license given totheir beards. The language of 
many counties was also to be heard on every side. ‘“ Hoo art thee, lad? 
—Coom and tak’ a drink, wilt’er!”’ bespoke the presence of the jovial 
Yorkshire or Midland men. Hs, too, we are sorry to say, were sometimes 
disregarded in the general hilarity. Friends were meeting friends every 
where, and sacrificing to their friendship in a manner which could not 
have displeased Mr. Luff, the landlord of the Red House. Good humour 
and happy faces abounded. , 

The Canadians pleased every one by their stalwart appearance. The 
average height of the eleven could not have been under 5ft, 10in. They 
seemeu to be men who were accustomed to healthy exercise, and plenty of 
it. The three officers who played looked British soldiers, every inch of 
them. Pickering, who was rather late on the ground, has the fame of 
being the best cover-point in the world, and was a fine specimen of the 
Saxon Athlete. He did not belie his reputation: but Bry 2 up balls, 
and threw them in from his favourite position, in a way that severely da- 
maged two or three of his opponents’ wickets.—The eleven Englishmen, 
forming the United States’ side, had not the thews and sinews of their ad- 
versaries, but were all active, well-knit fellows, and capable enough as the 
result shows. 

The game commenced by the United States taking the bat, and putting 
in Sharpe and Blackburne. These were both disposed of by Bradbury an 
Napier, after making 8 runs, giving up their ie to Sam. Wright and 
Dockeray, who kept up their reputations well for a short time ; Dockeray 
though hit rather wild, and at last placed his ball by a bigh hit into the 
hands of Lieut. Denne.—Marsh followed, and after having added four to 
the score, retired from a good ball from Napier. (43 runs, 4 wickets.) 
Waller followed, and together with the veteran Sam, who never played 
better in his life, pulled up the score to 56, when Waller after making a 
= leg-hit for 3 was run out, Pickering having had charge of the ball. 

letcher followed, and one more was added to the score, when a teazing 
ball from Parsons finished the honourable career of Sam Wright, after hav- 
ing made 22 runs. (57 runs-6 wickets.) Fletcher followed his example, 
after him quickly retired Comery, Wilson, and Cuyp, Burnett car- 
rying out his bat. 

Canada went in with spirit, and the betting was in their favour, when 
they placed Parsons, and John Heward at the stumps. It was soon evi- 
dent, however, that the bowling of Comery was not to be trifled with, for 
Parsons retired before it, and in a short time Cuyp rendered Napier’s 
stumps tenantless, without adding to the score (2 wickets, 8 runs).—John 
Heward and Bradbury had not added to the score, when the former 
received a quietus from Comery (3 wickets, 8 runs) ; and another minute 
decided the fate of Bradbury (4 wickets, 8runs). This was slashing work, 
and dispiriting to Canada ; but “ hark, the cry was Pickering,’ and the 

ce of that fine player was rather a reviver. With Lt. Denne, both 

really fine play, the score was run up to 22. when the latter, by 
an accident, placed his ball easily into Dockeray’s hands, (5 wickets, 22 
runs). Capt. Gallwey succeeded, and with Pickering brought up the ho 
of the Canadians. The cutting of Pickering was beautiful to behold. The 
ecore under their charge reached 39, when Capt. Gallwey’s leg before 
wicket forced him to retire—(6 wickets, 39 runs). Farmer followed, and 
after scoring 2, gave in to Cuyp, and after him, the redoubtable Pickering, 
a ball from Comery finishing his course, (8 wickets, 43 runs). 
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an end, Score 45, 17 less than their opponents. 
2nd Innings.—The United States went in with confidence, nor did the 
neat hitting of Sharpe and Blackburne belie that confidence. Too 
much anxiety to score however ran Sharpe out; and Dockeray who suc- 
ceeded him did not much increase the score, before he was caught by Na- 
ier, (2 wickets, 20 runs). Sam Wright followed, and the St. George’s 
lub had no reason to complain of its two members. In running, however, 
a beautiful cut of Blackburne’s, Sam Wright was run out, (3 wickets, 42 
runs). Pickering now took the bowling at one end, and Marsh was caught 
out after making 2, (4 wickets, 44 runs). Waller followed, and retired 
quickly before Pickering. He was succeeded by Fletcher, who made an 
excellent stand, Blackburne assisting him till his wickets were lowered 
by a ripper from Bradbury. perhaps the best ball of the day. (6 wickets, 
61 runs). Comery followed him, and after making 1, retired. Burnett 
and Fletcher played very steadily and well, till the latter was bowled out 
by Parsons, after making 19. The quick retirement of Wilson and the 
running out of Burnett finished the innings. Score 71. 





Canada went in, wanting 89 runs to beat. Betting three to two and 
five to four on New York. John Heward and Bradbury at the wickets, a 
“ draw” of Bradbury’s for 1, was perhaps the most beautiful thing done 
during the day ; a hit to the off for 4, was also admirable. John Heward 
was caught out, the steady hands of Sam Wright receiving his ball. Brad- 
bury’s play was beginning to tell so much, that a change of bowling was 
made, Marsh taking Cuyp’s place. Standly received an undeniable one 
from Comery, and left the score, (18 runs, with the loss of 2 wickets). The 
quick retirement of Lieut. Denne, Napier, and Pickering, (5 wickets 21 
runs), showed the telling character of Marsh’s shooters, all these gentle- 
men playing them too high. Bradbury was well caught also by Marsh. 
Parsons followed and played well till Comery decided his fate, (6 wickets, 
30 runs). Capt. Gallwey followed, and after scoring 1, was admirably caught 
by Marsh. Capt. Keane was bowled by Marsh. (9 wickets, 42 runs). Here 
the play was taken up by Messrs. Farmer and Phillpotts, who, seeing the 
desperate chance of their game, began to run every bye, in the pluckiest 
manner. This stealing of runs, the only legitimate stealing we know of, 
excited roars of applause, and the score was increased by 12, when 
Comery’s ball reached Farmer’s wicket and the match was ended. The 
Canadians being beaten by 34 on the 2 innings. We annex the score. 
UNITED STATES. 


Names. First Innings. 


8 a oe RE ee ee ee a ll 
Blackburne b. Bradbury........... | REA oS oe 12 
—. .. . eee ST Rae ee 12 
Dockeray c. Denne. b. Napier ...... 11. .c. Napier b. Bradbury ............. 5 
Maren b. Napler................... 4..c. Napier b. Pickering............. 2 
9 OS = 060606066 SE ieee eee 1 
Fletcher b. Parsons................ 3..c. Heward b. Parsons...... hears 19 
Comery c. Farmer b. Napier..... + Si eerpyy yeti yt 1 
Wilson b. Parsons................. 0..c. Pickering b. Bradbury .......... 0 
Burnett b. Parsons ................ PONG Ghee sed Dee ass onches 2 
Cuyp c. Denne b. Parsons.......... ise nale ioe betas cia > one Rese +c oER 0 
NG EG Rea es kgs «Boks 09.006 PS 5 es ei oR cS 1 
SS ORR CAS er ee 8: a 
eee eee 3... 2 
Ne Stk on ray ssp tones ss%% 5 Reena i teers § 1 
62 71 
CANADA. 

Parsons b. Comery ................ 0..b. Comery.........  . 
John Heward b. Comery....... ... 5..¢. Wright b. Comery ......... a 
a. 50's pe sins ain oe Se re 
Bradbury b. Comery............... 0..c. Marsh b. Comery........... . 13 

Lieut. Denne, R.A., c. Dockeray b. 

SS err RRB oer 1 
Pickering b. Comery ....... cated = . Saar 0 
Capt. Gallwey, R.E., leg b. w. Cuyp 9..c. Marsh b. Comery............... 1 
Serer SS | ae 5 
Capt. Hon. H. F. Keane, R.E., not out 2..b.Marsh............ a 
RRS eee ree 
Standly b. Comery................. | Eee eee 

EE SE he ee OF eae ae eae 1 
A ake err ie 5 a 
Leg Byes e. 2 

45 54 


Thus ended one of the pleasantest matches ever played in the country } 
the spirit on both sides was excellent.—Regarding the play, the bowling 
was undoubtedly too strong for the batting. That of Comery, considering 
his little practice, was wonderful. Bradbury too, and Napier, fully su 
ported their reputation. The fielding of the Canadians, owing to their 
more constant practice, was the better of the two, and their batting we 
think had the advantage ; but the bowling of Comery and the change 
from Cuyp to Marsh destroyed their chance of pulling up the game in the 
second innings. We must remark that the long stopping of Standly and 
the fielding of Pickering were superior to anything seen here yet. 

We hope that the cordiality and good feeling brought out by this affair 
may give a spur to cricket in the whole northern part of this continent. 
We trust soon to see not only one Canada and United States match played 
in the year, but to have clubs of various towns playing annual “home 
and homes” together—the St. George’s and Montreal—New York Club 
and Toronto—or Newark and Coburg.--In fact, wherever a sufficient band 
of Britons can be got together we hope to see a club established, and an 
inducement held out to our American friends to join heart and hand in a 
~~ which combines in such an eminent degree good health and good 

eeling. 

It should have been stated earlier that the thankless duties of umpires 
were kindly and most satisfactorily performed by Mr. Barber, late Editor 
of the Toronte Herald, and Mr. Nichols, one of the editors of the WV. Y. 
Sunday Mercury.—We have also omitted to mention that this match 
was played solely for the honour of victory, and that, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, the bets were very few and of the lightest. 

A very convivial banquet was given on Thursday night by the U. S. 
cricketers to the Canadians. It took place at Delmonico’s. Mr. Castles 
of the N. Y. Club, was in the Chair, faced by Mr. R. Waller, the President 
S = St. pr Cricket Club ; and good feeling and harmony prevailed 

o the end. 





Appointments. 


Sir Henry weeve K.C.B., some time Governor of the Colony of British Guia- 
na, to be Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over the Island of Ja. 
maica and its dependencies.—Francis Earl of Wemyss and March to be Lieuten- 
ant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Peebles, in the room of Francis Earl 
of Wemyss and March, deceased.—The Right Hon. Duncan M‘Neill, the Lord 
Justice General of Scotlaud, to be a Privy Councillor.—The Rev. W. P. Warbur- 
ton to be one of H. M.’s Inspectors of Schools; Dr. John Forbes, Physician to 
H. M. Household and to Prince Albert, and Dr. J. L. Bardsley of Manchester, 
have received the honour of Knighthood.—The Lord Bishop of Limerick, the 
Right Hon. John Hatchell, and Dr. Longfield are the new Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education for Ireland—Capt Harness, R. E., Commissioner of Public 
Works in Ireland, in the room of Mr. W. T. Mulvany. 


CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN CABINET. Quebec, 17th August, 1853.—His Ex- 
cellency the Governor-General has been pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments, viz: The Hon. James Morris, to be Speaker of the Legislative Council of 
the Province of Canada, in the room and place of the Hon. Kene Edouard Ca- 
ron, appointed a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for Lower Canada.—The 
Hon. Malcolm Cameron, to be Postmaster General of the Province of Canada, in 
the room of the Hon. James Morris.—The Hon. John Rolph, to be the President 
of the “on. the Executive Council of the Province of Canada, in the room of the 
He. Malcolm Cameron. 





Arup. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Major-Gen. Jackson is to be Commander-in-Chief at the 
Cape, vice Major-Gen. the Hon. George Cathcart, whose time has expired.— 
Major-Gen. Staveley, from Bombay, is to succeed Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Arm- 
strong at Madras. 


War-Orrice, AvGust 12.—10th Regt of Lt Drags; A Gandell, Gent, to be Cor 
b-p, v Dyne, pro. 14th Lt Drags; Cor Clements to be Lt b-p, v the Hon Chet- 
wynd, who ret. 16th Lt Drags; J Stewart, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v the Hon Row- 
ley whoret. 12th Regt of Ft; J Warren, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Clutterbuck, 
app to 63rd Ft. 18th Ft; Ens Hales to be Lt w-p, v Lillie, dec. 24th Ft; R 
Streatfield, Gent, to be Ens. b-p, v Turner, whose app has been cancelled. 33rd 
Ft; Assist-Surg Ogilvy. M B, from Staff, to be Assist-Sur, y Macbeth, prom on 
Staff. 50th Ft; Ltl to be Capt b-p, v Elgee, who ret; Ens Blackall to be Lt 
b-p,p, v Lock; J Dimond, Gent, to be Ens b*p, v Blackall. 54th Ft; Staff-Surg 
of Sec Class, McGrigor Grant, M D, to be Surg, v Macpherson, who resigns. 
63d Ft; Lt Sheldon to be Capt b-p, v Cubitt, who ret; Ens Bowles to be Lt W-D, 
v Sheldon; Ens Clutterbuck, from 12th Ft, to be Ens v Bowles. 7ist Ft; Lt Sir 
C Watson, Bart, has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his 
commission; E Browne, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 

HosriraL Srarr.—Assist-Surg Macbeth, MD, from 33rd Ft, to be StaffSurg 
of Sec Class, v Grant, app to 54th Ft; F Fitzgerald, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to 
the Forces, v Ogilvy, app to 33rd Foot. fie 

Cuar.arns.—The Rev Largmead, Officiating Chaplain to the Camp at Chob- 
ham, to be a Commissioned Chaplain to the Forces. 

Commissani1atT.—Commissariat Clerk Brownrigg to be a Dep Assist. 








New HeELMer ror THE INFANTRY.—A new helmet, designed for the infantry, 


Capt. ' has been just sent to head-quarters at Chobham, it is intended that it shall be 


tried upon some of the men with a view to its entire adoption by the line. It is 
a very light and handsome headpiece, somewhat similar to those furnished to the 
dragoon regiments. The greater part of the body is made of thick strong felt, 
with peak and curb-chain of brass. It is ornamented with a brass spear-point 
at the top, and a rosette or plume at the side. Altogether it is light and grace- 
ful in appearance, and as durable and defensive as a metal helmet. 


Navy . 


AppoIntTMENTS.—Capt. R. Burridge to be Flag Capt. to Rear-Adml. Price, 
who will hoist his flag on the President, 50, commissioned at Chatham. She 
will proceed to the Pacific, to relieve the Portland, 50, flag-ship of Rear-Adml. 
Moresby, C.B., on that station. The following are also appointed to the Pre- 
sident: Commr. M. Connolly; Lts., W. G. H. Morgan, G. Palmer; Surg. J. J. L. 
Donnet; Paymaster, C. Walker.—Lts., E. Webber to command the Dolphin, 3, 
commd. at Chatham for the Coast of Africa; 8. O. Wooldridge to be Mail Agent. 


Promotions.—From Malta we learn that in consequence of the death of 
Commr. Wolrige of the Inflexible, Vice-Adml. Dundas has filled up the vacancy 
by appointing his First-Lieut., G. 0. Popplewell, to the rank of Commander, 
and giving to his mate, Mr. Henderson, the commission of Lieut.—H. KE. L. P. 
Bailey, clerk of the Albion, has received an acting appointment of Purser to the 
Furious steam-frigate. 


Corrs oF Roya Marines.—Gent. Cadets, J. H. Symons and H. 8. Jones, 
to be Sec. Lts. 


H.M.S. Cesar, which stuck on the ways in launching, was sent afloat on the 
7th inst., after immense exertions. She is not much injured. 


Obituary. 


Tue Eart or Warwick, K. T.—This venerable and highly esteemed noble- 
man died at Warwick Castle on Wednesday morning, August 10, after a pro- 
tracted illness. The deceased peer was in his 75th year, having been born in 
April, 1779, and succeeded to the family honours in 1816. He married the wi- 
dow of John George, fifth Lord Monson, daughter of John, second Earl of Mex- 
borough, and by her, who died some years ago, leaves an only son, Lord Brooke, 
now Ear! of Warwick, born in 1818, and married to a daughter of the present 
Earl of Wemyss. The late Earl was a Knight of the Thistle, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and colonel of the Warwick militia. A vacancy in the represen- 
tation of the Southern Division of Warwickshire is occasioned by the elevation 
¢ Lord poerne to the Upper House as the inheritor of the ancient earldom of 

arwick. 

In London, aged 67, Col. Peter Hawker, of Long Parish-house, Hants. The 
worthy Colonel is widely known on this Continent as a distinguished writer on 
ag wr subjects.—Of yellow fever, at Vera Cruz, on board H. M. S. Daring, B. 

- Tribe, Esq., Paymaster, R. N.—At Tunbridge wells, Thomas Thomson, Esq., 
M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals.—At Genoa, A. Granet, Esq., Commissary- 
General to the Forces.—At Belika Bay, Commr. Woolrige, H. M.8. Inflexible.— 
At Malta, Lt. Bent, R. N-—On the 25th ult., at Riga, in the 30th year of his age, 
of cholera, G. C. Bunbur ae. Esq., H. M.’s Consul at that port.—At the 
island of Trinidad, Mr. Jos. White, controller of customs of that island.— At Bal- 
lynew, C. O’Donel, Esq., of Ross, late Lieut. in H. M. 88th Regt.—Of yellow fe- 
ver at Kingston, Lt. Gell, R. M.—At the Mauritius, Lieut. Lillie, of H. M. 18th, 
Royal Irish, son of Sir J. Lillie, late of the Grenadier Guards. 


fAusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA.—ENGLISH OPERA.—JULLIEN.—ConceERtTS, &¢.—We ought, 
this week, with the subjects enumerated above, to have a good deal to write 
about, and yet, to come to a plain matter of fact, we have but very little to say 
upon any of them. 

The Italian Opera at Castle Garden closed on Tuesday last, with the Mana- 
ger’s benefit. Two Operas, both by Donizetti and both hacknied to death, 
were given. ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” with Steflanone, Amalia Patti-Strakosch, 
Marini and Pozzolini, at four o’clock in the afternoon ; “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with Sontag, Salvi, and Badiali, at eight in the evening; certainly 
enough of Donizetti, all for one dollar. The audience was very large at both 
performances ; though we have no doubt that a single performance of “ Puri- 
tani” in the evening would have attracted as large, if not a larger one. As it 
is, the season has closed, with only one performance of that great Opera, and 
that one on a rainy, stormy night.—We presume, however, the manager holds 
it in reserve for his first card at Niblo’s, where he opens on the llth prox. The 
detailed notice of its performance, which we last week promised our readers, 
must also be reserved until then. 

Of the performance of the two well-tried Operas on the benefit occasion 
alluded to, we have but a few words to say. Neither of them was as well or as 
satisfactorily given as it had been heretofore during the season. Everybody 
seemed to lack spirit and energy, except the two Prime Donne, Steffanone and 
Sontag. Even the Orchestra in many passages seemed weak and lazy.—Steffa- 
none’s Lucrezia was passionate, energetic, and well rendered. But the gleams 
of bright sunshine, which occasionally on the opening of any of the balcony 
doors fell upon the stage, were sad marplots of the melodramatic and telling 
effects of this Opera. The‘ Oh! ate bata,’ as Steffanone sang it on this oc- 
casion, produced a great, almost electrical effect.—Signor Pozzolini, we are 
pleased to see, is improving ; and although by no means equal to the part of 
Gennaro in such juxtaposition, was much more acceptable, than when we heard 
him sing the part with Sontag in January last.—Despite his evident weakness, 
paleness, and suffering, mental, we imagine, as well as bodily,in not being able 
to use his right arm in a part requiring so much earnest action, Sig. Marini 
gave us a good personation of Alfonso. We must, under the circumstances, 
overlook faults of intonation arising from weakness. His right arm is still ina 
sling, but we learn that some distinguished French artist is making artificially 
three fingers and part of the hand, to replace what was shot off. Perhaps we 
may see the great Basso, properly mended, when next he appears at Niblo’s. 

As to the ‘ Lucia” in the evening, it was, as we said above, not so good as 
heretofore. Madame Sontag’s first Scena was gracefully and beautifully sung, 
but not sufficiently so, to atone for the offences against true intonation and 
good taste, which she committed in the mad scene. Badiali’s Ashton, and 
Salvi’s Edgardo have been too often discussed to need allusion-to now. 

We were pleased to observe in both Operas, a considerable display of new and 
handsome costumes. They were not procured a moment before they were want- 
ed, for the sight of “old clo,” to which our eyes had partially become accus- 
tomed, was no credit to the establishment. This new wardrobe will add its 
share to the brilliancy of the next season. 

We promised to devote, this week, some space to the English Opera, now per- 
forming at Niblo’s, under Madame Thillon’s auspices. We must regret having 
committed ourself so far, for we hate fault-tinding, and almost prefer to say no- 
thing when we cannot say anything pleasant. Rooke’s “ Amilie,” that com- 
poser’s only successful work, which amidst several brilliant gems containsa great 
deal of commonplace, is and ever has been a great favorite here. Opera-goers 
still speak with raptures of its performance here at the old National, with Miss 
Shirreff, Wilson, Seguin, &c., in the caste. To such, this present weak and 
maimed, yet pretentious, performance of it, appear doubly bad. The plot of 
“ Amilie” itself is meagre, and therefore requires not only a fine mise en scéne, 
but capital acting and true and energetic singing. The first we have ; the mise 
en scéne is very good, and some of the scenes, tableaua, &c. are truly excellent. 
These reflect every credit upon the establishment. The chorusses also, especi- 
ally the male part, are very good; we have rarely heard better in English 
Opera. And here our praises must end. However clever and charming Ma- 
dame Thillon is in French, or Franco-English Opera—and it would be injustice 
to deny her excellence in the class to which the “‘ Domino Noir,” ‘‘ Crown Dia- 
monds,” &c. belong—strictly English Opera is not her forte. Her Amitlie lacks 
style, earnestness, energy. Her Thou art gone was utterly devoid of the inten- 
sity and devotion, to be expressed in it; whilst When the morning frst dawns, 
which suits her style much better, was simply a very pretty, well-sung little 
song, meaning anything or nothing, just as you please.—The other parts—but 
we will not write any more about this Opera; the public comes to see it; the 
houses are good, even with all the faults the just critic bas to find. The public 
(and we are of it), thirsts after English Opera. Would that we had it! 

Leaving Italian and English Opera for a while, we take great pleasure in re- 
ferring to the commencement of Jullien’s Monstre Concerts, on Monday next, 
at Castle Garden. All the artists belonging to the troupe have arrived out by 
the Arabia and Pacific, and workmen haye been and are busy in transforming 
Castle Garden into what M. Jullien promises shall be the most perfect Salle de 
Concert in the world. All the town, and the thousands of strangers among us, 
are on the gui vive, on the tip-toe of expectation for Monday night; and there we 
will leave them, and also our readers until next week, when after the opening 
we shall tell them all about it. 

The Baroness de Berg, a German Pianiste and said to bea pupil of Liszt, 
gives her first Concert in America this evening We hear high praise bestowed 
upon her performances, and from very good authority. Madame Amalia Patti- 














Strakosch and glorious little Paul Julien, as also the indispensable Timm assist 
on the occasion. 
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New Books. 

A Mesontat or Horatio Greenoven. By H. T. Tuckerman. New 
York. 1853. Putnam.—This is a fitting tribute to the memory of an 
artist, who has not been deservedly esteemed by his countrymen. And it 
is also a comprehensive one, since, in the small compass of a thin duode- 
cimo, it embraces a well-written biographical sketch, brief descriptions of 
the artist’s principal works, and the best possible insight into his mental 
organization and professional views. This last is derived from Green- 
ough’s own pen, in the shape of fragments of essays and artistic memo- 
randa, that constitute the most valuable portion of the volume.—From 
the memoir we purpose making two small extracts, because they touch 
upon a never-ending source of discussion, namely, the relative effects of 
social life, in old and in new countries, upon the finer class of minds. 
Speaking of Greenough’s return to the United States, after a protracted 
residence in Italy, Mr. Tuckerman thus compliments him, somewhat at the 


expense of his fellow-citizens. 

There are certain peculiarities noticeable on returning to this country after a 
long absence, by all observant minds, which Greenough not only opposed in 
conversation but practically repudiated. He wondered at the extreme defer- 
ence to public opinion, at the absurd extravagance in living, and the prevalent 
want of moral courage. The true artist’s simplicity in the externals of life was 
visible in him always; his individuality was not set aside in conformity to 
fashion ; he manifested reverence for age ; he was impatient of the substitutes 
for comfort, fellowship, and truth, invented for what is called society ; he con- 
temned that habitual view of general questions and human welfare through the 
contracting lens of self-interest which pervades a mercantile community ; and 
it was the essential in character, experience, and social economy, and not the 
temporary and artificial, which he recognised. i 

On a subsequent page, the contrast between the two hemispheres is 
more generally treated, whilst at the same time it is personally applied. 

Greenough’s temperament was both sanguine and nervous—a combination 
more favourable to a receptive and sympathetic, than a self- and tran- 
quil character. Accordingly he was of an excitable nature, and required, for the 
healthful exercise of his mind and wise enjoyment of life, at once a genial, free, 
and harmonious sphere. Artist-life in Italy, so calm, absorbing, and undis- 
turbed, was fitted to his nature. The amenities of a domestic circle, the plea- 
sant stimulus of intellectual companionship, the wholesome occupation of body 
and mind, were to him a uliar necessity. The restless, ustling, ever 
changeful existence that infects the a atmosphere of this country were some- 
times oppressive and irritating. He felt the absence of that equability and 
routine, that keeps brain and heart so well balanced in the old cities of Europe. 
He missed the gradations by which the temperature seems to adapt itself to the 
sensitive frame. In the climate, the society, the mode of life, he found it al- 
most impossible to escape the hurried, ys jf fitful spirit of the land. It 
seemed as if the genius of enterprise around had infected his mind with a ten- 
dency to acticn at once impulsive and uncertain. He constantly broached new 
plans; and sought to attach others to his own aims. The transition from a 
serene to an excitable social atmosphere, from a conservative to a progressive 
country, was too abrupt to a nature both sensitive and aspiring. He caught 
the — of the times, and was eager to throw his energies into the stream of 
popular activity. There was soon obvious not so much an inconsistency ot 
thought as a want of correspondence between his avowed sentiments and pur- 
poses and his actions. It was evident that his mind had become unduly excited, 
as is so often the case with the novice in American life. But in this instance 
the physical result was unusual and inexpressibly sad. A brain fever termi- 
nated, after a few days’ illness, the life of Greenough. 

With many of the sculptor’s works we are not familiar ; but from ac- 
quaintance with what Mr. Tuckerman claims as his first, with what is un- 
questionably his greatest, and with his last, planned only and not executed, 
we learn another lesson as to the caprices and uncertainties of able men. 
To speak more plainly—the design of the Bunker Hill Monument at Bos- 
ton is attributed to Mr. Greenough ; and at the time of his death he was 
occupied upon an equestrian statue of Washington, for this city, in which 
(we know from his own lips) the national tendency to progress and de- 
velopment was to be symbolised by the fast-trotting action of the horse!! 
Now the utmost that can be said in favour of the Bunker Hill Obelisk is 
that it is worthy the genius of a bricklayer ; as of the equine conception, 
that it might have emanated from a “ gent,’ who prided himself upon 
doing his 2.50 on the Third Avenue. And yet—as though to mark how 
uncertain is every thing human—between the ugliness of the former 
and the inappropriateness of the latter, one of the most sublime works of 
modern sculpture was imagined and wrought by Mr.Greenough: We 
allude, of course, to his colossal sitting statue of Washington, of which we 
predict that future generations of Americans will be far more proud, than 
of fifty notorieties that are now ticketted and glorified. We cannot in- 
deed agree with Mr. Everett, who is quoted in these pages, as deliberately 
assigning to this grand work a superiority to the Belvedere Apollo and to 
all the master-pieces of sculpture, ancient and modern ; but we have no 
hesitation in flying somewhat in fashion’s face, and placing it incompar- 
ably above the Greek Slaves and Fisher Boys, of whose praises we have 
heard so much. 

Mr. Greenough’s opinions on Art, which, as we have said, are to be 
found in these pages, invite abundant remark, for they are indeed emi- 
nently suggestive. But we must satisfy our readers with one selection, 
wherein it will be seen that the sculptor could write pungently enough. 
The objections made by the public to the nudity of his own marble, and 
the rapture with which Fanny Ellsler was simultaneously gazed upon, are 
well contrasted and rebuked. 


In founding a school of art, we have an obstacle to surmount, viz. a puritani- 
cal intolerance thereof. The first work of sculpture by an American hand ex- 
hibited in this country, executed for the illustrious Cooper, was a.group of 
children. The artist was rebuked and mortified by loud complaints of their 
nudity. Those infantine forms roused an outcry of censure, which seemed to 
have exhausted the source whence it sprang, since all the harlot dancers who 
have found an El Dorado in these Atlantic cities, have failed to reawaken it. I 
Say seemed to have exhausted it—but only seemed—for the same purblind 
squeamishness, which gazed without alarm at the lascivious Fandango, awoke 
with a roar at the colossal nakedness of Washington's manly breast. This fact 
will show how easy it is to condemn what is intrinsically pure and innocent, to 
say the least ; how difficult to repress what is clearly bad and vicious. They 
who speculate upon the corrupt tastes of a public, when they have learned that 
genteel comedy is neglected, that tragedy is unattractive, that galleries of 
painting and statuary are unknown in a hes and wealthy community, such 
—s take their Bayaderes thither as to a sure market. They know that 
a Meek duration of abstinence, voluntary or forced, makes garbage tolerable, 
Sbolish 7 meter a luxury. I do not venture to hope that even high art will 
Torpelehoce of Part be but Biv before many years are elapsed no usée 

8 ienna show he ili a 
of eur appetite for the Bb Ros j able to show half a million as a measure 


We conclude with a playful snatch from the same pen. 


When Jove made the anaconda’s head, he saw th ix 
a’s . 2 eyes fir bullock 
ont ee “ Dost thou wish a tail 7’”—« ve. * nd gal ae Dost thou 
= oo pair of legs ?"—«« No, papa, they would only be in my way ; wh 
askest thou *”—* Merely to test thy head, my boy. Behold, thou art finished!” 


ret, I am small.”— But unencumbered.”"—“ 1 am very hungry.” —“ Go 


THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE aND SwITZERLAND. By George Barrell, 
Jr. Ibid.—Very strongly do our sympathies go with any young fellow, 
who shoulders his knapsack and foots it along the high-ways and by-ways 
of foreign lands. We care not whether economy compel him to eschew 
rapid motion and luxurious éntertainment, or whether he be actuated by 
a desire to dwell leisurely on local attractions, and to study national cha- 
racter where its distinctive features are not lost in the vapidities of high 
life. At any rate, he ensures our respect, and at the same time treads 
paths that afford the best material for book-making.—In the present case 
Mr. Barrell also rambles over ground not quite exhausted. Brittany, and 
the South Western portions of France, and the Pyrenees, and the fine old 
towns of Southern France, and Savoy, and the Piedmontese side of Mont 
Blanc, are not altogether dove to death, if it be difficult to squeeze any 
novelty out of the general tour of Switzerland, out of the Rhine, or out of 
Belgium. So far, good ; and we wish we could pause here : but the truth 
must be told. It is to be regretted that our active pedestrian has not bet- 
ter qualifications for authorship. Neither in his choice of objects, his mode 
of seeing them, or his manner of making us the confidants of his expe- 
riences, is there anything that raises him above mediocrity. He must 
moreover have set out upon his travels with very scanty information as to 
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varnie uavisited, though it was within a half day’s walk, and withal the 
rarest of romantic scenes ; he turns not aside, between Nismes and Avig- 
non, to see the Pont du Gard, one of the grandest and most picturesque 
of the relics of Roman greatness ; he takes the beaten carriage road from 
Grenoble to Chamberry, when mid-way in the mountain paths between 
them lies the Grande Chartreuse, one of the most celebrated conventual 
establishments in Europe.—Mr. Barrell is not a Bayard Taylor ; and it is 
unwise to publish extracts from journals, unless they be attractive from 
their freshness of matter or from unusual piquancy of style. 


Sacap ror THe Sourrary. By an Epicure. Ibid. Lamport & Co.— 
Under this fantastic title, somebody, well-versed in book-knowledge and 
with an ample library at command, has got up a pleasant and neatly il- 
lustrated volume. There is more of gentleness than of vigour in the anony- 
mous hand that gathered up the materials, whilst the selections bespeak a 
mind that loves to loiter amongst the amenities of nature and life. Lite- 
rature, flowers, “the shrines of genius,” quaint epitaphs, “ the poetry of 
plants,” and such-like subjects, are exemplified or glanced at, with some 
taste and discernment, although not in a manner that calls for downright 
criticism.—From a chapter that, with a weakness for alliteration, is enti- 
tled “Citations from the Cemeteries,” we copy a singular specimen of 
lettered ingenuity. It may call out a moment’s backward glance at the 
age in which learning was pedantically misapplied, and as an instance of 
laborious trifling is at least worth the space it occupies. 

The following remarkable epitaph, at the entrance of the church of San Sal- 
vador, in the city of Oviedo, in Spain, erected by a prince named Sio, with a 
very curious Latin inscription, may be read two hun and seventy ways, by 
beginning with the capital S in the centre. 

Sito Princers Fecir. 
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CEFSPECNINCEPSFEC 
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NIRPOLI®SILOPRINC 
CNIRPOLILOPRINCE 
ECNIRPOLOPRINCEP 
PECNIRPOPRINCEPS 
SPECNIRPRINCEPSF 
FSPECNIRINCEPSFE 
ICEFSPECNINCEPSFEC 
TICEFSPECNCEPSFECI 
A Pen-anp-INK PanoraMa OF NEw York City. By Cornelius Mathews. 
Ibid. J. 8. Taylor.—A tiny volume, containing about thirty local sketches 
of men and things observable by the observant loiterer through the tho- 
roughfares and suburbs of this metropolis. Amongst them we find the 
very clever notice of “ Little Trappan,”’ that appeared originally, some 
years since, in this journal, and which, in its kind, has rarely been sur- 
passed. The whole will give you an hour’s good entertainment. 
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EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL AND RESULT—SMYTH v. SMYTH. 


On Monday, (the 8th inst.) there commenced at Gloucester, one of the 
most singularly-absurd, but most extraordinary, trials ever brought before 
a judge and jury in this country. Mr. Bovill, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr. 
Phipson, appeared for the plaintiff ; and Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Crowder, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Taprell, Mr. Skinner, and Mr. Gray, for the defendants.— 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Keating (Q.C.), were also engaged for the 
plaintiff ; but, for some reason, were unable to attend. 

It was an action of ejectment, brought to recover possession of certain 
estates in that county, formerly the property of Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart., of 
Ashton-Hall, near Bristol. The plaintiff claimed to be the son and heir of 
the late Sir Hugh Smyth, who died in the year 1824. Sir Hugh Smyth 
was known to have been twice married, but had no issue by either mar- 
riage. The plaintiff claimed to be the son of Sir Hugh Smyth by a third 
and previous marriage, alleged to have taken place in Ireland, with Jane, 
the daughter of Count Vandenberg, in the year 1796. The plaintiff was 
alleged to have been born at Warminster, in the county of Wilts, and his 
mother having died in childbirth, he was brought up by a woman named 
Lydia Reed. His birth, for some reason, having been kept secret, he went 
abroad, and on his return to this country he’was not made acquainted 
with his pedigree until recently, when, by ‘the discovery of certain docu- 
ments, he came to the knowledge that he was entitled to a baronetcy and 
estates, which were variously estimated to be worth from £20,000 to £35, 
000 a year.—-The defendant is the grandson of Sir Hugh Smyth’s sister 
Florence, and is stilla minor. On the death of Sir Hugh Smyth, in the 
year 1824, the property went to his brother, Sir John Smyth, and upon his 
death in 1849 to his sister Florence. Upon her death the present defend- 
ant became entitled. 

Mr. Bovill, in opening the case to the jury, proceeded at great length to 
enumerate all the circumstances of this romantic case as it would be dis- 
closed in evidence. The learned counsel said, he should establish beyond 
all doubt that the plaintiff was the son of Sir Hugh Smyth, by Jane, the 
daughter of Count Vandenbergh, to whom he was married in Ireland in 
the year 1796. At that time there were no public registers in Ireland; but 
the entry of this marriage in a family Bible would be proved, and the sig- 
natures of the witnesses would be shown to be the undoubted signatures of 
the parties. The reason why the plaintiff’s birth was kept a secret was 
that his mother died in childbirth, and Sir Hugh Smyth was anxious to 
marry Miss Wilson, the daughter of-the Bishop of Bristol. The plaintiff 
was then brought up in the house of a carpenter at Warminster, named 
Provis, which had given rise to the rumour which had been spread abroad, 
that the plaintiff was an impostor, and was Provis’s son. It would be 
proved, however, that he was educated at Winchester, and, it was believed, 
at the expense of Sir Hugh Smyth. In the year 1814, a man, named Grace, 
who was Sir Hugh’s butler, represented to Sir Hugh that his son, who had 
gone abroad was dead. Sir Hugh was married again in the year 1819 to 
a Miss Howell, and circumstances having convinced Sir Hugh that the 
plaintiff was still alive, he, in the year 1822, executed a document, declar- 
ing the plaintiff to be his son. This document was discovered in the pos- 
session of a member of the family of Lydia Reed the plaintiff's nurse. — 
It was signed by Sir Hush Smyth, the deceased Baronet, in a trembling 
hand, and by Sir John Smytb, his brother, and other persons as wit- 
nesses. All these signatures would be proved to be genuine. In the 
following year Sir Hugh, who would appear to have recovered in health. 
executed another similar document. Witnesses were called to prove the 
signature to the documents. At the close of this day's evidence, the seal, 
which it was professed contained the motto of the Smyth family. “ Qui 


¥, | Capit Capitur” was produced. The motto on the seal was “ Qui Capit 


Capitor,”’ an “o’’ being substituted for the “u.” The other deed had the 
seal broken: and the learned counsel was afraid that a similar accident 
might happen to the second deed. _ His Lordship examined the seal, and 
smiled. The Court then adjourned. 

On Tuesday more proofs were sworn to of the genuineness of the hand- 
writings ; and the entry of the marriage in the Bible was then put in 
and read. It was at the end, between the index and the metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms. The book contained the Bible and Prayer-book. 
ron - title-page was written the following name :—“ Jno. S. Vanden- 

rgb. 

The Bible was printed in the year 1706, The entry had been already set 
out in Mr. Bovill’s opening address, na 

The entry of baptism was also put in and read, asset out in Mr. Bovill’s 
address, 

The plaintiff was called, and examined by Mr. Bovill. He was a man 
of middling size, and sallow complexion; with very little whisker, and 
iron-grey hair, carefully combed and arranged. He was dressed in black, 
and gave his evidence with great deliberation, very much in the style ofa 
practised lecturer. 

The plaintiff's life, according to his own statement, had been remark- 
able. He remembered (he said) being at home, when three years old, 
with Reed. That he was removed from her care by Grace, Sir Hugh’s 
butler—the person accused of concealing from Sur Hugh the fact of bis 
son being alive. After receiving instruction from various quarters, he 
was entered at Winchester College as a Commoner, under Dr. Goddard. 
His bills not being paid, he left Winchester in 1810, and proceeded to Lon- 
don, and called on the Marchioness of Bath, who had visited him when at 





the choses a voir; for we find him at Luz in the Pyrenees, leaving Ga- 





school. The Marchioness refused to give him any information papers 
his mother, but gave himanoney to the amount of £1400, or £1500, whic 





had been left him by his mother. Shortly after this he travelled ; assumed 
the profession of a lecturer on education ; and afterwards came to Bog: 
where he became acquainted with the nature of his claim, and 

a communication to the then tenant of the estate (the late Sir John Smyth). 
The effect of this communication (he said) was such, that Sir John died 
suddenly the next night. 

In the course of a long severe cross-examination, it was found that the 
witness had some strange notions of spelling: “ vicissitudes” he spelt 
“viscitudes,” “rapid” became “rappid,” “set aside” was spelt “sett 
asside,” &e. Sir F. Thesiger had much trouble in drawing from him ed 
self-contradictions and unlucky explanations. Towards the close, the 
ness was cross-examined as to the seal affixed to the deeds of 1822 and 
1823 ; and as to a seal which he had ordered ef an engraver named Mor- 
ing of Holborn. A letter was then put in, written by the plaintiff toa 
Rev. Mr. Bennett, of Ballinadee, Ireland, in which he said he had a certi- 
ficate of his mother’s marriage, at Lismore, with the signature of the Rev. 
Dr. Lovett to it, but that he wished to verify the signature, and asked Mr. 
Bennett to obtain for him some document with the signature of Dr. Lovett. 
He did not deny that the letter to the Rev. Mr. Bennett, which was 
duced in court was his. The letter was dated the 12th of March, and was 
sealed with the Smyth seal ; and on the plaintiff being asked how it was 
that it was so sealed, when he only obtained the impression from the deed 
on the 17th, and had to get it engraved afterwards, he turned pale, and 
requested permission to leave the court to recover himself. 

Sir F. Thesiger, however, objected ; and at that moment a telegraphic 
message arrived from London, stating that the police had discovered that 
the plaintiff had applied to a engraver, at 361, Oxford-street, in Jan- 
uary last to engrave the Bandon crest on the ring, which had been 
duced as a relic, and the words “ F, Gooking” on the brooch, which he 
sworn he had in his possession as another family relic for years. 

It is not necessary to follow the plaintiff through a detail of cireum- 
stances, the falsehood of which became gradually apparent under the 
searching examination of Sir F. Thesiger ; but the closing scene in court 
is so graphic that we give a portion. 

Did you on the 19th January last apply to a person at 361, Oxford- 
street, to engrave the ring with the Bandon crest, and the brooch with the 
words “ Jane Gooking”?—Yes, I did. (The ring and brooch were 
duced, and he admitted these were thearticles.) [At this admission 
was an expression of surprise, as scarcely any one expected that he would 
frankly admit the fact, he had fenced so continually with every pre- 
coding sneanne But at this stage of the case he appeared cowed and 
crest-fallen.] 

You said yesterday that for 18 months you were in the house of Dr. 
Williams, in Parliament street, during the years 1818 and 1819, suffering 
from illness ?—I did not say Dr. Williams. 

Now, were you not during those 18 months in Ilchester gaol under a 
conviction for horse stealing ?—No ; I was not. 

Were you not sentenced to death under the name of Thomas Provis, 
for stealing a gelding, the goods and chattels of George Sladden ; and 
was not pened sentence commuted to 18 month’s imprisonment, in conside- 
ration of your youth ’—It was not I; it must be some other person, 

Have you got the marks of the evil on your neck, and also on your 
right hand? (The witness hesitated, and at last bared neck and hand, 
and there the marks were apparent. Those on the right hand were the 
marks which he said, on the previous day, were inflicted in childbirth, and 
which he represented in the deed as the Tadelible marks of identity in the 
Smyth pec th 

is nm ip thereupon appealed to Mr. Bovill as to whether he meant 
to go on 

Mr. Bovill; I must say that the progress of this cause has been the 
most painful t ever knew. At this moment I can scarcely speak, owing 
to the emotion I see prevail in every part of the court at this appalling 
exhibition. From the great importance of this case, and the extra 
nary interest attached to it, we have felt that we could not consistently 
with our duty interpose during the cross-examination which bas taken 
place. But after this most appalling exhibition, and this exposure so un- 
paralleled in a court of justice, which has come to us all by surprise, it 
would be impossible for us to attempt to appear further in a case of this 
description. 

The jury then returned a verdict for the defendant. 

All the papers, trinkets, pictures, &c., were then impounded, in order 
that the plaintiff might be prosecuted for forgery and perjury, and he was 
committed to custody by his Lordship on the charge of perjury ; Sir F. 
Thesiger saying that he would be also taken immediately before a magia- 
trate on the charge of forgery. 


On the value of the new Law of evidence, as exemplified in the above 





case, one the of London journals says : 


“Truth is stranger than fiction.” The accuracy of the time-honoured 
adage has been frequently exemplified, but never more powerfully than in 
the case of Smyth v. Smyth, which yesterday terminated in an exposure 
of one of the most nefarious impositions ever attempted in a court of jus- 
tice, and the committal of the detected impostor to stand his trial on a 
charge of perjury. The advantage of rendering the evidence of the par- 
ties to suits admissible was also exhibited in a very powerful light, for 
there can be no doubt that the failure would not have been so si 
--the triumph so decisive—bad it not been for the self-contradictions 
to which the claimant of the ample estate and ancient honours of the 
Smyth family was driven, by the stringent and searching cross-examina- 
tion of Sir Frederick Thesiger, which completely upset his case, and left 
not even a shadow of doubt on the mind of the most credulous. Had it 
not been for that ordeal, the damning fact could not have been elicited se 
speedily and conclusively, that the so-called Sir Richard Hugh Smyth had 
gone, so lately as the month of January last, to an engraver at No. 161, 
Oxford-street, for the purpose of having the name “ Gooking” engraved 
upon a seal, one of the “ ancient” family relics, on the possession of 
which so much reliance was placed. The impudent demand would pro- 
bably have failed under any circumstances, but the detection would not 
have been so complete and unequivocal. The defendant might still have 
been harassed by further litigation, and exposed to an enormous outlay im 
protecting his rights. Nay, more, the impostor might still have found 
sympathisers and dupes who would have credited his pretensions, and as- 
sisted the “ suffering heir,’ who had been so long and so unjustly de- 
prived of his inheritance, and permitted to languish in poverty and o s 
rity, in place of occupying the station to which he was entitled by birth 
and fortune. What now becomes of the cautious scruples of those whe 
objected to the fmproved system, under which parties were rendered eli- 
gible witnesses in their own suits, not only that it would have a very de- 
moralising tendency, holding out a strong temptation to false swearing, 
but that it would also perplex juries by the almost incessant clashing of 
evidence, the opposition of conflicting testimony which would render their 
duties more arduous, and the task of discrimination almost impossible? 
Whatever may be said on the first point, it is now manifest that the se- 
cond difficulty is entirely removed--that juries are materially assisted by 
hearing the evidence of the parties ; and there is not so a a distinction 
between subornation of perjury and the commission of the actual crime, 
to render the possibility of the commission of the latter in extreme cases 
to be considered a sufficient reason for the exclusion of the complete light 
which the additional evidence might cast upon the case. 


Another paper seems to anticipate more scandalous revelations, arising 
from the exposure now made. 


While offering the highest testimony to the severe impartiality of the 
Judge--to the acute and admirable cross-examination conducted by Sir 
Frecerick Thesiger—and to the excellent spirit displayed in his difficult 
task by Mr. Bovill—we cannot forget that more remains to be told of this 
atrocious case. More must come out upon this miscreant’s trial. As to 
his guilt there can beno question. Headmitted the forgery in open court. 
We do not prejudge, nor do we desire to influence public opinion upom 
what yet is only partially known. Provis’s trial will show who were his 
accomplices in this horrid web of conspiracy and fraud. Accomplices— 
many, moneyed, and skilled—-he must have had. More than one must 
have been privy to, and must have concocted, this deliberate wickedness. 
One forger and perjurer was net equal to the whole scheme. At any rate, 
Provis has proved himself incapable of the sole invention and execution of 
the plot. Justice, we are convinced, will not be defrauded. As the con- 
spirators have sown, 80, assuredly, they will reap. 

Se ee 


Puotocrarus oN Woop.—The following highly interesting details of the 
application of photography to blocks of polished boxwood are from the 
Manchester Guardian :—“ Yesterday Mr. R. Langton, of Cross Street, 
brought to our office some very successful and beautiful specimens of pho- 
tography, taken by himself, not on metal plates, or on paper, or un glass, 
but on blocks of boxwood, such as are ordinarily used in his own art for 
wood engravings. One was a striking portrait of himself ; another was a 
view of the beautiful little church at Worsley, erected a few years ago by 
the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere. The latter was comprised within the 
ordinary dimensions of a circle three-and-a-half inches in diameter; and, 





as the imag- of the church is thus reversed, the design, in all its elegant 
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ons, and reduced to a miniature, such as no hand of human artist 
can ever hope to rival, in its equisite delicacy of light and shade, and its 
elaborate minuteness and detail,—this photograph, so taken on a block of 
boxwood, is quite po | for the application of the wood engraver’s burin. 
It is impossible to say how greatly this will advance the process of wood 
engraving, especially by saving all the preliminary labour of the draughts- 
man ; which, in many cases, constitutes the chief element in both the time 
and the cost attendant on the production of wood engravings of a high 
class. Even in many of the lower branches of the art, the new application 
of san-drawing will be an invaluable auxiliary. For instance, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to get accurate drawings of machinery, in perspec- 
tive ; mechanical draughtsmen only represent it in plane ; and artists are 
generally found extremely reluctant to employ a large amount of time so 
unprofitably, as the drawing of a complicated machine in perspective de- 
mands. vr. Langton’s daguerrotype carn now, in a few seconds, accom- 
plish what it would require hours for the artist to effect ; and in point of 
accuracy, the instrument must have the preference. But, great as will 
eventually be the boon which this new application of photography will 
confer on the practical art of wood engraving, it may be made more ex- 
tensively valuable as a cheap form of producing pictorial objects. By Mr. 
Langton’s process portraits, landscapes, &c., could be produced on any 
smooth piece of wood, duly prepared ; and thus even wooden snuff-boxes, 
hand-screens, &c., may be decorated with portraits, or scenes from nature, 
or copies of works of art, at a cost much less than daguerrotypes on metal 
plates. Indeed, it is difficult to say where the applications and uses of this 
new process may not extend. Mr. Langton does not limit his invention to 
its use in wood engraving, but claims for it an equally useful and valua- 
ble application in other directions, in connection with practical art. 





A Five Years’ Steer.—It was with some incredulity that we read the 
notice of the protracted sleep of Cornelius Vroman, of Western New 
York, bat all doubts of the reality of the slumber have been dispelled by 
a sight of Mr. Vroman, who is now in this village. 

roman was born in Schoharie Co., N. Y., in 1816. He was a farm la- 
bourer, always commanding higher wages than the ordinary workmen. 
There was nothing particular about his general habits, other than his pre- 
ference for light food in small quantities to the hearty fare of the farmer. 
In 1848, in Genesee county, a deep sleep fell upon him without premont- 
tion, and he has slumbered ever since, with very brief and rare waking 
moments, not amounting in all to three days. The longest waking period 
he has had was sixteen hours, and this was brought about by medical 
treatment ; but.stimulants and forced exercise in the open air, and all 
other resorts failed in this, as at other awakenings, in preventing the 
speedy return to stupor. f 
Vroman is now a mere skeleton, though his face is not much emaciated. 
_ He breathes deeply and freely, perspires copiously, and seemsin a natural 
and ordinary slumber. He lies a on his left side, his limbs bent. 
this being plainly the easiest posture. His muscles are rigid, so much so, 
that he maintains any attitude in which he is put, and he has stood 72 
hours in one fixed position. His jaws are set, and his teeth are pried open 
daily, to feed him on milk—a quart of which, a day, with a little bread 
crumbled in it, is his principal food. He has not eaten meat or vegeta- 
bles since his seizure, unless it be in his few waking hours, when his first 
call always is for “ something to eat.” His natural evacuations are at 
intervals of about 20 days only, the skin apparently doing much more 
than its healthful office. 

Of the antecedents of this case, we are informed that Vroman is of 
healthful parentage ; that his life has been laborious and free from ex- 
cesses of any kind. Most of the medical skill of Western New York has 
been called into action in this case, but with hardly perceptible effect. It 
is pronounced a partial pressure on the brain, with a general rigidity of 
muscle—the teeth being fixed as in lock-jaw. 

The person having him in charge proposes exhibiting the sleeper in New 
York, and there trying once more if medical science can break the spell. 
—Ulster Republican. August 17.—(It is tobe hoped that the intended 
exhibition will not take place. The poor man is a fitting object of cu- 
riosity to the medical profession ; but the idea of Barnumising him is dis- 
gusting.) 

Divine For Liserty ; 4 BoLp AND CLEVER RoGue.—On Saturday last we 
visited Sing Sing, where we learned that a convict escaped from the State 
the day previous, in a very ingenious and skilful manner. James 

unn, the convict in question, although but twenty years old, had served 
one term in the prison, and had been but a few months returned on another 
sentence, which was for life. He worked in a weaver shop, and managed 
to procure strips of india rubber cloth, with which he made a tube, some 
six feet long, and water tight. To the end of this he attached a bag of the 
same material and shaped like aduck. During the forenoon of Friday, he 
left his shop and managed to elude all the vigilant keepers until he 
reached the river, where he threw off and secreted all his clothing, and 
with his india rubber life-preserver, plunged into the water. Sinking to 
the bottom, he kept one end of the tube in his mouth, while the bag floated 
upon the surface, through which the air passed to supply respiration. In 
this manner he went some distance from the shore, and, drifting with the 
tide, he passed the guards and keepers and all the men employed along 
the prison docks, the railroad, Robinson’s dock, the farmer’s dock at the 
lower landing of the village, mansion-house dock, and up to Colyer’s dock, 
a distance of halfa mile, At this point, some part of his pipe gave way, 
and he had to rise to the surface and swim ashore. Here he found a num- 
ber of men and boys, who were astonished to see a stranger swimming 
from a bay four miles wide, at mid-day, and under the burning sun of one 
of the hottest days of the season. On gaining the shore, he remarked with 
perfect composure, that he had “ won the bet.’’ Some one inquired where 
his clothes were. He pointed to the upper landing, and remarked that he 
had “left them up there when he went in.” He then started up the rail- 
road track, and meeting a Mr. Fowler, he pointed to a person still further 
north, and inquired of Mr. Fowler “ if that man had a bundle of clothing ?”’ 
He received a negative answer, when he replied that “ he had stolen bis 
clothes while he went in swimming,” and then started off a few hundred 
yards, when he left the road and entered Gen. Van Wyck’s grove. Soon 
after he was observed crossing the yards and fields towards the Dale ceme- 
tery, in the same condition in which he left the river, since which he has 
not been seen.— Peekskill Republican. 








SusstirvTte ror Gurra Percua.—Dr. Riddell, officiating superintend- 
ing surgeon of the Nizam’s army, in making experiments on the Muddar 
plant of India (4selepia gigantea), had occasion to collect the milky 
Juice, and found that as it gradually dried it became tough and hard, like 
gutta —, He was induced to treat the juice in the same manner as 
that of the gutta percha tree, and the result has been the obtaining a sub- 
stance precisely analogous to gutta percha. Sulphuric acid chars it ; ni- 
tric acid converts it into a yellow resinous substance. Muriatic acid has 
but little effect upon it ; acetic acid has no effect, nor hasaleohol. Spirit 
of turpentine dissolves it into a viscid glue, which when taken between 
the finger and thumb, pressed together, and then separated, shows num- 
berless minute and separated threads. The foregoing chemical tests cor- 
respond exactly with the established results of gutta percha. It becomes 
plastic in hot water, and has been moulded into cups and vessels. It will 
unite with the true gutta percha. The muddar also produces an excellent 
fibre, useful in the place of hemp and flax. An acre of cultivation of it 
would produce a large quantity of both fibre and juice. The poorest land 
suffices for its growth, and no doubt if well cultivated there would be a 
large yield of juice, and a finer fibre. A nearly similar substance is pro- 
curable from the juice of the Euphorbia Tirucalli, only when it hardens 
after boiling it becomes brittle. The subject is most important; and if 
common hedge plants like the foregoing can yield a product so valuable, 
the demand for which is so certain quickly to outrun supply, a material 
addition will have been made to the productive resources of the country. 
—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


Srrixtve Crecumstances.—Really John Bull may almost be described 
as a maniac with lucid intervals. He appears to be always suffering un- 
der some form of mania or other. A few years ago it was the Railway 
Mania—a very dangerous phrenzy. Then from time to time comes a 
Poultry Mania, or one of the similar and milder forms of insanity. The 
mania now prevailing is one which, if not attended to, may perhaps prove 
troublesome. This is the Striking Mania. Everybody is striking. The 
other day it was the cabmen ; now it is the Dockyard bokiens : the po- 
licemen, even, have struck and thrown down their staves. Our mecha- 
nics have so far become machines, that, like clocks, as clocks ought to be 

Pe Seiking together. : 

is mania spread, we shall have striking become what might be 

called the order, but that it will be the disorder, of the day. The svete 
sions will strike ; you will send for your lawyer to make your will, and 
your ‘qeew ge will return with non est indentus—-struck ; or should you 
ask the legal gentleman a six-and-eightpenny question, you will discover 
that he has struck for 13s, 4d. The physicians and surgeons will strike 
for two-guinea fees ; the apothecaries for ten shilling mixtures. The 
clergy will all strike—as indeed some of them, the poor curates, might 
reasonably do—and pluralists will be demanding forty thousand a year 


instead of twenty ; whilst bishops will hang up the mitre, stick the crosier 
over the chimney-piece, and hold out against the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for double incomes. In short, almost everybody will strike ex- 
~~ the threshers, the smiths, and the pugilists. 
ith all this striking, though, we had better take care that we are not 

floored.— Punch. 

IMPORTANT TO Suip-BuTLDERS.—A patent has been obtained for the bend- 
ing of all kinds of timber by end pressure. The patentee, Mr. Thomas 
Blanchard, bends straight timher toall the required forms without abraid- 
ing the capillary tubes of the wood. He confines the outside of each stick 
to its original length by end pressure, forcing the fibres into a new figure, 
without rupture, and retaining all the original strength of the wood, nor 
can these bent timbers be again straightened. The bending is performed 
while the vegetable albumen is softened, and thus much of it must exude, 
improving the lasting properties of the wood. The invention is of un- 
doubted advantage, especially in shipbuilding, both in strengthening the 
fabric, end reducing the cost. Whenever any part is required to be made 
of a circular, curved, or oval form, this machine will produce the desired 
form from the straight stick of timber, no matter what may be the size of 
the stick to be used ; and accomplishes this with great economy in time 
and expense.—A company has been organised to work this patent, to sell 
rights, or to erect works for the bending of timber, whether shipbuilding 
or cabinet making. The entire back of a chair may be made of one piece 
and of any form.—-The company is incorporated under the general law of 
this state, and entitled the Ship TimberBending Company.—-The capital 
is $600,000, divided into shares at $5 each.—_ Evening Post. 








Mont Bianc.—First Ascent oF THE Season.—On Thursday, the 21st 
of July, Mr. Salmond, of Waterfoot, Cumberland. (who was beaten back 
two years ago by a storm when near the summit of the mountain,) and 
Mr. Arthur Walsham, Royal Artillery, with the usual staff of guides and 
porters, left the Royal Hotel, at Chamouni, for the usual bivouac, at the 
Grands Mulets, having halted there till shortly after midnight, they pro- 
ceeded on their way and reached the summit of Mont Blanc about 9 a.m. 
The day was so beautiful that the travellers were able to remain half an 
hour on the Calotte enjoying the magnificent view which had so frequently 
been described. They returned to the Hotel Royale about 6 in the even- 
ing, and were most kindly and cordially received with bouquets of flowers, 
salvos of artillery, and hearty congratulations by the inhabitants and visi- 
tors at Chamouni. In consequence of an absurd regulation now existing 
at Chamouni, which compels travellers to take guides in rotation from a 
list, instead of selecting those they think most fit, two of the guides were 
unabled to proceed from fatigue, and never reached the top at all. All, 
however, returned safe, sound, and without accident to Chamouni. ’ 





Tue Park FoR BrruimncuaM.—It seems that Birmingham is at last to 
get a people’s park after a new and singular fashion. Six miles from Bir- 
mingham the little town of Sutton nestles under the shade of trees about 
as lofty as the chimneys of the big town its neighbour. Now, Sutton has 
a magnificent park, but no railway,—ample green and leafy spaces. but 
no ready access to a large market :--Birmingham, on thé other side, has 
railways, and no park,—a vast market, but no available ground for the 
healthy recreation of its toiling thousands. Why not marry the two? 
The park at Sutton, the whole of it the property of the town, consists of 
3,000 acres, beautifully diversified with wood and water,—and it is only 
the distance, six miles of dusty road, which closes this noble domain 
against the holiday artizans of the iron district. At last the thought has 
occurred that Sutton and Birmingham are equally interested in their 
being joined by the iron bands,—and negotiations for the purpose are al- 
ready far advanced. The men of Birmingham undertake that Sutton 
shall have a railway,—the men of Sutton that Birmingham sball have a 
park. It is said, that a borough rate of a halfpenny a pound for twenty 
years will cover all expense of forming a special park of 300 acres, and 
erecting within it a miniature Crystal Palace to be filled with statuary 
and works of Art,—so as to form a permanent park and museum for the 
people of Birmingham. 

Grass-FED InpIANS.—There are two considerable Indian villages in 
this vicinity at the present time, and the Indians, who looked as lean and 
gaunt as half-famished wolves during the past winter, now appeared to 
be enjoying all the luxuries that an abundant supply of clover and an 
occasional supply of beef and bread can afford. The hills in the vicinity 
are verdant with nice tender clover, which is devoured by these poor sav- 
ages with as much gusto as an epicure would devour the most dainty dish. 
They gather the clover in baskets and prepare it for use by heating large 
stones and placing a layer of clover well moistened between each layer 
of stones. It soon becomes ready for use, and each one of them will eat 
asupply of clover thus prepared that would almost satisfy a horse.—Ca/i- 











fornia Paper. 

Lorp Broveuam In Cuancery.—A singular application was made in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on the 30th ult., by Lord Brougham. His 
lordship and Mr Braddyll are co-proprietors of a large house, built in the 
style of a castle, at East Higham, in Cumberland. Some time ago it was 
arranged that a centre wall should be built through dividing the property 
equal, but the scheme had never been carried out. On Friday his lord- 
ship heard that Mr. Braddyll intended to pull down his moiety of the 
house ; but as this would injure the remaining portion, and be an infringe- 
ment on Lord Brougham’s rights, he applied, on Saturday, for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendant from putting his threat into execution. The 
injunction was granted, Vice-Chancellor Wood remarking that no time had 
been lost by his lordship in making the application. 








Beware! Beware! Beware !--Beware of listening to a man who says 
he “ will not detain you five minutes.”—Beware of purchasing wine at an 
auction, which is described as “ late the property of a nobleman who has 

one to live upon the Continent.””—Beware, if you are in a hurry, of get- 

ing into an empty omnibus.—Beware of a shop that deals in “ Awful 
Failures !”—Beware of mentioning the name of Ireland in the presence of 
an Irishman.—Beware of interfering in any quarrel--more particularly a 
matrimonial one.—-Beware of marrying a woman who has “ great expecta- 
tions.” —Beware of short cuts when you are travelling ; of playing with a 
man who knows a trick or two at cards ; of buying a horse of a friend ; of 
living near a firework gallery ; above all, beware of putting your name 
on a stamped piece of paper, as much as you would beware of steel-traps 
and spring guns, or of putting your fingers in the fire-—Punch. 





A Crean Suirt conver Dirricvities.—Those of my readers who have 
clean shirts, &c., three times weekly, nicely aired and ready for use at 
their beds’ heads, may hardly know many of the difficulties in the way of 
cleanliness which the very poor have to encounter. One poor lad upon 
my district, destitute of a home, lodging at a three-penny lodging-house 
when he could obtain the 3d., and in carts, stables, or on staircases when 
he could not, lately pleased me very much in the matter of cleanliness. 
He had only one shirt. but he managed to keep it clean ; and I was in- 
quiring how he contrived to effect this difficult achievement. “ Why, you 
see, Sir.” said he, “I goes to some bye-place, and there I whips off my 
shirt. Well, then I runs to a blind alley up Whitecross street, where some 
waste hot water runs from a pipe in the wall; there I washes my shirt. 
Well, then I runs to the lime-kilns the other side of Blackfriars’ bridge ; 
there I dries my shirt and puts it on. A clean shirt for me (added he), it 
makes a fellar feel so comfortable—I can’t abear no filth.’—Vander- 
kiste’s “ Mission to the Dens of London.” 





Monomanta.—The following is related of the late Earl of Portsmouth : 
—lIn 1823 this nobleman was declared insane ; but the disease was rather 
monomania—his lordship being afflicted with an incurable love not only 
for attending funerals but for officiating amongst the functionaries. When- 
ever he could manage it in his own district, he drove the hearse, behaving 
with perfect decorum, and wearing the full costume of the conductor of 
that sombre vehicle. Ifit was a walking funeral. he was always to be 
found either amongst the mourners or the undertaker’s men, with a band 
of crape round his waist and another round his hat. A keeper always ac- 
companied his lordship on these funeral occasions, and also when he drove 
four-in-hand, in which process he was understood, but for his recklessness, 
to excel. 

A Frencu Trivupx.—The Moniteur records with evident delight the 
unprecedented event of a French horse having won the cup at Goodwood. 
The names of the sire and dam of the winner, Sting and Currency, suffi- 
ciently betray, however, the Saxon lineage of Jouvence, although she 
was born upon French soil. Besides, the .Woniteur forgets, or probably 
is ignorant, that French horses are treated almost as hacks in England, 
being allowed 21 Ibs., equivalent to a start of about a mile and a half. 
Nevertheless we should see no cause to regret even if, par impossible, a 
real French horse, ridden by a real French jockey, were some day to win 
the Derby. In these days of unrestricted competition it would be an 
immense stimulus to our stables! 








Coats FoR THE FaLKLAND ISLANDs.--The certainty of the Falklands 
becoming an important station for British and Australian, American and 
Californian steamers rounding the Horn, have caused great exertions to 





send out a timely supply of coal—a difficult matter, considering the unex- 
ampled demand for that article from so many other quarters, and the bigh 
rates of freight. There are now loading at Cardiff the Sea Bird and the 
Chester, and in London the Ca siterides, with coals direct for the Falk- 
lands, intending to return thence with guano. With a supply of coals at 
the Falklands the necessity of vessels touching at the Brazilian harbours 
will be obviated, and the risk of yellow fever, the port charges, cost of re- 
pairs, provisions, and every item of refit, are infinitely higher in these 
than ai the Falkland Islands.—London paper. 








Scorcu Untversiry Proressorsuirs.—From the passing of the bill to 
regulate the admission of professors to the lay chairs in the Universities of 
Scotland, professors are not to be required to subscribe to the confession 
of faith prescribed by the statute of Anne. A new declaration has been 
formed, the substance of which is, that they will not teach or inculcate 
any opinions opposed to the divine authority of the holy Scripture, or the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, as ratified by lawin 1690 ; and that they 
will not exercise the functiors of their offices to the prejudice or subver- 
sion of the Church of Scotland, as by law established, or the doctrines and 
privileges thereof. A professor sued for non-compliance with the Act may 
offer in defence to take the declaration to be provided ; the Lord Advocate 
may present a complaint against any professor violating the declaration, 
and = Majesty may issue a commission to inquire and may censure or 
suspend. 


Sap AccipENT IN SwitzerLaNnp.—-The Journal de Geneve, of the 26th 
ult., says: “Two young Englishmen, MM. B—— and G——, made an 
excursion the day before yesterday on the mountain of Saléve. They had 
started on their return to this city, when one of them perceived that he 
had left a book behind him. They returned to seek it, but missing the 
road, they both fell into one of the gorges of the Grand Saléve. Mr. 
B—, who after falling, had uttered loud cries for assistance, was yester- 
day brought here on a car, having one of his thighs broken, and his body 
very much bruised, but Mr. G——has not yet been found, and it is but too 
probable that he was killed in the fall.’”’ 








MISAPPLICATION OF Worps BY ForriGners.—The misapplication of 
English words by foreigners is often very ludicrous. A German friend 
saluted us once with, “Oh, good bye, good bye’’—meaning, ofcourse, “How 
d’ye do?” It is said that Dr. Chalmers once entertained a distinguished 
guest from Switzerland, whom he asked if he would be helped to kippered 
salmon. The foreign divine asked the meaning of the uncouth word ki 
pered, and was told that it meant preserved. The poor man, in a public 
prayer, soon after offered a petition that the distinguished divine might 
long be “ kippered to the Free Church of Scotland.” 





Gigantic Curmney.—At the Heaton Mersey Cotton Mills and Bleach 
Works, near Manchester, a chimney, commenced on the 7th December, 
1852, was completed on the 30th ult. The following are its dimensions, 
which have rarely been exceeded :—Height, 270 feet ; diameter of outside 
base, 26 feet ; diameter of inside case, 18 feet ; diameter of summit, out- 
side, 9 feet 4 inches; and of aperture for smoke, 7 feet. The structure 
contains 507,000 bricks, and stands upon a red sandstone foundation, with 
a table of brickwork 6 feet thick for a base. The chimney was designed 
by Mr. Charles Lee of Manchester, and built by Mr. John Ashton, builder, 
of Bleackley. The chimney serves for a great number of furnaces, at which 
there is a weekly consumption of 190 tons of coals. It is furnished with a 
lightning conductor on an improved principle. 





A Monster TRAVELLING CarriaGe.—-A crowd of curious gazers was 
lately assembled on the Quai d’Orleans around a waggon, which, from its 
size and proportions, might well be called the Imperial waggon. It was 
neither more nor less than a residence, with every convenience, including 
a dining-room, a bedchamber, with its appurtenances, a kitchen, a cool 
cellar. in which fifty bottles of wine can be kept in iced water ; in short, 
everything which can be desired in a comfortable residence. This caravan 
has been built to the order of M. le Comte de L——, who superintended 
its construction at the factory of M. Polincrau. The proprietor intends it 
for his own use, and that of his family, and will shortly set out on a tour 
of Europe. Its completion has cost 44,000 francs. 





Generat Juna Banapor.—Lord Dalhousie, in his report on India rail- 
way schemes, gives us incidentally some information respecting General 
Jung, who two years ago excited the attention of all London as Nepaulese 
ambassador. ‘ The state of 4 9 is, I believe, at the present time, sin- 
cerely friendly ; but its prince is a nonentity. Its minister, Jung Baha- 
dor, whose personal knowledge of the real power and resources of the 
British government forms our best guarantee for the friendliness of Ne- 
paul is, I fear, too far in advance of the public feeling of his countrymen 
to admit of our regarding his tenure of power or of life as at all secure. 
Events have already shown that he stands in a perilous position ; and if 
the attempts to destroy him should succeed, trouble upon the frontier of 
Nepaul is not altogether improbable.” 





Irrtverant LiteRATURE.—A spirited bookseller in Manchester, following 
the “signs of the times,” has set up a perambulating book store. A ca- 
pacious caravan, like those in which itinerant lions and elephants are 
wont to traverse the country in search of fairs, has been constructed with 
shelves capable of holding 2,000 volumes, and stowage for a considerable 
quantity. As the railway stall has brought literature home to the tra- 
veller,—so the moveable caravan is to carry it to the door of the work- 
man in village and hamlet. A tent is carried by the bookseller for the 
accommodation of his customers—and spreading this in the town, he offers 
a shady resort to the rural population. 





Hotyroop Patace.—It is stated in an Edinburgh journal that Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth has agreed to place the management of Holyrood Palace 
under Government control. Instead of “the present most unsatisfactory 
mode of handing persons about from one exhibiter to another, and of leav- 
ing the amount of the gratuities to be given to the discretion of the visi- 
tors, a small fixed fee—sixpence, we believe—will be substituted : this will 
be paid to one receiver, and no other gratuity or payment will be requisite. 
One most important part of the arrangement, moreover, is that the Palace 
will be open every Saturday without any charge whatever. Improve- 
ments will also be made in the grounds.’”’ This Edinburgh regards as “a 
boon.” 

Tue Scorcu Cuvrcu.—At Dundee the whole charge of maintaining the 
clergy does not exceed £3,000 a-year ; at Aberdeen it averages the same 
sum; and at Paisley it averages between £2,000 and £3,000. At Edin- 
burgh it is £10,000 a-year, paid by 66,000 inhabitants, being a difference 
of one to five against Edinburgh. And in other parts of Scotland the dis- 
proportion is equally perceptible. Glasgow, where there is a population 
of 150,000 persons, the charge of maintaining the clergy does not exceed 
£4,450 a-year ; so that the Church of Edinburgh costs, in proportion to 
the population, more than three times as much as that of the other great 
towns of Scotland. 

CLericaL SLANnpER.--At the Gloucester assizes, on Thursday, the 28th 
ult,, an action was tried in which the plaintiff, the Rev. John Birkett, sued 
the Rev. Thomas Bibby, to recover damages for slanderous words spoken 
of the plaintiff, charging him with stealing a book from the defendant’s 
library. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with £80 damages. 











A VeNeRABLE Pustic Scooot.—The three hundredth anniversary of 
the Tunbridge School, founded in 1553 by Sir Andrew Judd, was cele- 
brated by the visit of the Governors of the Company of Skinners, on Wed- 
nesday, the 27th ult. The Archbishop of Canterbury was among the 
guests. The scholars testified their regard for Dr. Weldon, the Head Mas- 
ter, by presenting him with a magnificent epergne. 





AsorTueR GLEAM OF Frencu InpEPENDENCE.— We have again to record 
an important and courageous judgment of the court of cassation. A me- 
dical man in the department of the Avyron is now in prison charged with 
a political offence. The provincial procureur-general applied for and ob- 
tained from the local court a change of venue for the trial, upon the 
ground that demagogic pens were so prevalent in the Avyron that a 
jury there was likely to be prejudiced in the prisoner’s favour. The court 
of cassation has quashed the order to change the venue, and declared that 
whether the reason alleged by the procureur be true or false, the law does 
not admit that the political principles of the inhabitants of any depart- 
ment disqualify them from trying a criminal charge. 





Lorp Campsent. axp a Wetsu Jury.—In a case tried the other - 4 
at the Denbigh assizes, the jury having been some time in cones e 
verdict, when the case was really a very clear one, the judg? . _ 
that once when a jury had refused to convict a prisoner who =f = ea 

lain confession, a learned judge whom he just remembered— ie . ne 
acdonald—thus addressed the prisoner :——‘ Prisoner, go and be honest, 
for your character is now so bad that the jury won t convict you my 
they can’t believe your confession.” His lordship struck his hand on the 
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bench with some violence while repeating Judge Macdonald’s words, 
which were evidently intended as a reproof for the jury. 


Tue CABMAN AND HIS Pryt or Srour—A Fasie.—A Cabman, being 
inclined to drink, stepped into a public-house, and asked for a pint of 
stout, which he swallowed at a draught, and in payment for the liquor 
laid down a fourpenny piece. The landlord, who chanced to be serving 
in the bar, being a wag, called after his customer, as the latter was going, 
“Hi there, you!” to which the other, turning his head, replied, ““ Halloa!” 
—Come, I say!” pursued mine host, “this here won’t do !””—‘* Wot won’t 
do?” demanded the other.—* Wot?’ the landlord repeated ; “ wot’s this 
here ?””——“ Wot’s this here?” returned the cabman ; “ why, it’s a fo’p’ny 
bit, isn’t it?”—* Well, and wot then?’ cried the landlord.— Wot dy’e 
mean?” retorted the cabman.—* Wot do you mean?” rejoined the land- 
lord ; “‘ wot dy’e mean this here for?”’—* For a pint o’ stout, to be sure,”’ 
was the cabman’s answer.—‘ Ho, ho, ho, ho!” shouted the landlord.— 
“Wot are yer larfin’ at?” exclaimed the cabman, in astonishment; “ Fo’- 
pence a pint o’ stout-ain’t that right !”——“ I s’pose,” replied the landlord, 
“yer calls yerself a gentleman.” 

Here the people who were tippling at the bar burst into a loud laugh, 
which awoke the cabman to a perception that the landlord had been mak- 
ing game of him. “Come, come.’ said Boniface, “I was only chaffin’ 
you ; but now I hope you'll see the propriety of takin’ wot you’re entitled 
too when you’re offered it, without indulgin’ in superfluous and unpleasant 
hobservations.”’ aan 


ANOTHER PueNomeNon.—A letter from Athens of the 17th contains the 
following :—“ A very curious phenomenon, which the Greeks attribute to 
an interposition of Providence, has in a great measure removed the fears 
which were entertained of the failure of the crop of currants. For the 
last six weeks the disease with which they were last year attacked had re- 
ong and in a short time all the fruit was covered with the white 
blight, the precursor of its complete destruction. Suddenly, myriads of 
small green insects, hitherto unknown, and which came no one knows from 
whence, settled on the vines, and whole vineyards were in a short space of 
time completely cleared of the white blight by those insects, which devour- 
ed the white substance with the greatest avidity, and soon restored the 
fruit to its natural colour. Let savants and naturalists explain this 
phenomenon if they can. 


A Narrow Escare.—The express train between London and Oxford 
which was due to leave the Great Western station at 7.57, started 8.10, and 
— safely, though without making up the lost time, as far as Reading. 

‘hence it ran on, at the rate of upwards of 60 miles an hour, to within a little 
distance of Southall, where the y te perceived the crank axle of the engine 
to break, instantly throwing the whole machinery out of order, and scatter- 
ing the fire with a bright blaze as it proceeded. The wheels happily did not 
break off, or do more than run sliding along the wooden bedding on which 
the rails were laid, or the train, which was proceeding at least a mile a 
minute, must have run from the embankment. The driver and guards 
succeeded in stopping the train in about a miles’ distance without any ac- 
cident to the passengers, thus saving them most miraculously from an 
overthrow which, from the pace of the train, must have proved fatal to a 
large proportion of the passengers. 





: CHANGES or THE WeaTHER.—Of the climate of Port Philip it would be 
impossible to give an account. In fact, in the 24 hours we often have an 
échantilion of almost all the climates in the known world, and a great 
many more than one never dreamed of; such a roasting sun with a“ Lon- 
don damp November” kind of cutting wind ; then again that will in half 
an hour, perhaps, change into a sirocco Jaden with such scorching dust as 
the deserts of Arabia might be proud of, which in its turn will be suc- 
ceeded by a thorough “ real old Jamaica” shower.—Australian letter. 


CiHcess. 


PROBLEM No. 244, sy K. L. 
BLACK. 




















White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 243, 


1. Kto K ; 
. to K. c 
2. B to K B Sch. KioRS 
3. Kt to K Bch. K toB 6. 
4,.BwR2. K to Kt 7. 
& Bto Kt4 K to R. 
6. B to B 3 chekmate 
ee 


NEGLEor or Tae CapaBrLities or Brick.—Much of the architecture of 
Italy serves to force upon consideration our ignorant neglect of the real 
use of brick. You may there see the most varied and beautiful inventions 
expressed in this material—mouldings, tracery, flowers, figures, everywhere 
varied, and showing visibly the movement of the hand and the feeling of 
i ye — be y= te to ear a single expression of feel- 

effort in a whole mi i 
ident cr denote ee e of the brick or compo-fronted 


THREATENED ENcLosune.—The artists of London, with whom Hampstead- 


heath has been a favourite haunt, are alarmed at the rumo i 
) f . ur that Si 
pues Wilson wishes to build on it, thus destroying a landscape chat 
_ = rg erg to many British painters. Sir William Newton 
er eld, Pickersgill, Pye, Lucy, J. Doyle, and other artists of eminence, 
oe . a jpegs a devise means to stop the threatened desecra- 
— 2 oe teaye solved to petition the Queen to preserve Hampstead 
ANOTHER ExPEpition To Expiore tar NicER—We und i 
: 2 ee e 
is in contemplation to fit out another Admiralty expedition goer the 
sources of the Niger, with the view of promoting civilization in Africa and 
opening up new sources of commerce. It is held that the present is a fit- 
ting opportunity for another expedition to the Niger, inasmuch as the mor- 
tality on the coast of Africa has of late very much decreased 








ANOTHER FRENCH IMPROVEMENT.—A plan is TOpose 
Chateau of St. Germain into a military museuta, and Sr teen = 
penitentiary, which it now lodges, elsewhere. This arrangement cannot 
fail to be popular ; such a use being certainly more adapted to the digni- 
ty and historical souvenirs of a a chateau, besides adding a out ak. 
~— to one of the most agreeable summer residences in the vicinity of 
Puttin your Foor tyto 1t.—According to the Asiati 
very curious mode of trying the title to land is practised. Po atoms ag 
Two holes are dug in the disputed spot, in each of which the law ers on 
either side put one of their legs, and remain there until one of é tre is 
=. he complains of being stung by insects, in which cage his client is 
efeated. 

















GOVERNESS. 


N ENGLISH LADY, accustome: to the care and educati i 
A to form an engagemen! as resident Governess in a camtomen's toni Baim. ee 
penne Fe = = 4 cy ro ee ae the Theory of Music, Piano Forte 
\ SS . O ve references to ladies in : 7 . 
New York, August 27. ; cy. Addrewe A. H. M., Albion office: 


GRAND PROVINCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


O be held in the City of Montreal, September 27th, 28th, 29ib, and 30th, 1852. Under the aus- 
T pices of the Provineial Government and the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. 
The Honourable MaLcotm Cameron, President Bureau Agriculture. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Mason THompson CAMPBELL, St. Hiliare de Rouville, President. 
ALFRED PINSONNEAULT, Esq , Viee President. 
WiutiaM Evans, Esq., y and T ° 
Dr. Tache, M. P. P. John Dods, Esq. 
J. B. Dumoulin, Bsq., M. P. P. James Thompeon, Esq., Shefford, 
R. N. Watts, Esq., Drummondville. Edward De Blais, Esq. 
MONTREAL LOCAL COMMITTEE. 
Wa. Workman, Esq., President. B. H. Lemorne, Esq. , Treasurer. 
J. L. Beaupry, Esq., Vice-President. Joun Leemine, Esq., ry. 
Henry Buiter, Esq., President of Mechanics’ Institute, Montreal. 





G. BE. Carter, Faq., M. P. P. a — . 
Tancred Bouthillier, Esq. enry Lyman, > 
Alderman Whitney. Josh. Dese 


Josh. Lannouette, Esq. 


Councillor Coursol. 
Joseph Grenier, Esq. 


William Bristow, Esq. 


A. M. Delisle, Esq. W. A. Townsend, 
Sabrevois DeBleury, Esq. C. P. Ladd, Esq. 

J. Crawtord Y w. poae, Se 

J. Penner, Esq. N. Valois, Esq. 


Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 


The Preliminary Arrangements for the GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, are now completed. The Splendid Location, known as the Macravisn Pro- 
PERTY, on the North side of Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured for the purposes of the 
Exhibition. 

The sum appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; and Prizes are also offered for foreign com- 
petition, and includes the following Sections and Classes :— 

Neat Carrie. —A. Durham. . Devon. ©. Ayrshire. D. Canadian or Alderney Breed. 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Cow, of any age or br G. Fat Cattle. H. Working Oxen. 

Sueer.—l. I ter. K. Southd L. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds. N. Fat 
Sheep. 

Swine.—O. Large Breed. P. Small Breed. 

Horses.—Q. Draught Horses. R. Blood Horses. 

AGRICULTURAL Propuctions.—S. Dairy Products. T. Sugar, (Maple and Beet.) U. Field 
Productions. W. Agricultural Implements. X. Foreign Stock. Y. Foreign Impl t 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. RB. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyy, Mnis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Jonn Bevery Rosiyson, Hon. Peter McGu, 


Chief Justice of Upper © 
me UY od ‘ansda, Toronto. Ket: ee of the Bank of Montreal. 


y Com. General, Montreal. Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 

Sirk GEORGE SiMPsoN, Messrs. Grimour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lemesurter Routu & C©o., Merchants, Montreal: 


June 4—It. 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
: REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Arenues. 


\OMBINING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Readin 
a y; . x 
C and News ames. where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
papers, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied. Open from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 
he public are respectfully invited to view the establishment. 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, al : 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by eo ae 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of th 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia a (oe 











RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School tor ¥ uadies, 
M 30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, between Fitth and Sixth Evan, will awe | on Mente 
September 5th. Aug. 20—2m. 


ADAME EGARAY respectfully informs her friends 
M Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on the 15th 4 o a on 








For Rules and R ations, see printed pamphlet. 
Section No. 1.—HortTicULTURAL Propucts.—The Montreal Horticultural Society give up the 
September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be under a Committee appointed 
by them. The prizes announced, amount to upwaras of $300, and will be paid on the award of 
| Juanes we la mittee. niet. 
‘or Rules at see 

Section No. t-Pesueny.—Ser ae Department the Local Committee here voted $100, and an 
addigjonal sum of $100 has been —_ by private subscription. The prize list is consequently 
very attractive, and merits special attention. 

SECTION No. 3.—DomEstic MANUFACTURES.—4. Woollen and Flax Goods. 5. Book Binding, 
Printing, Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furniture, 
Carriages, &c. 8. Fine Arts, 9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work. 11. Miscellaneous. 

For particulars see Prize List. 

In addition to the particulars contained in the Prize List, the Local Committee begs to call par- 
ticular attention to the following announcement :— 

1. That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with- 
out any additional stipulation. 

2. That Articles from the Unite’ States will be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com- 
petitors for Prizes—except ‘* Steck and Implements,’’ as provided for on page 20, section X. ; and 
also the Special Prizes. 

3. The site determined on, is the ‘‘ MeTavish Popety *’ on the upper side of Sherbrooke Street, 
the most picturesque and eligible position that could be desired. The Sheds for Cattle, &c. will be 
covered, and Fodder, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
Committee. 

4. Dtocuepenery Premiums will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
Jndges, although not enumerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount of 

remium., 

. 5. A Revised Prize List, &c., price 3d.—or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Buildings, 
price 744.—will be published about the Ist of September, and may be had from the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the Province. ae y letter, to be — lb 

6. The arrangements made with the Steamboats, Railroad ompanies, and Hotel Keepers, will 
be announced as soon as possible. 

7. It is the intention of the Local Committee, in addit to the immediate objects of the Exhi- 
bition in promoting an inereased interest in Agricultufe and ouere, peste, to render the 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and eeable to strangers and visitors, and greatly supe- 





rior to nee that has yet been attemp n the Province. 
N. B. The present Prize List may be obtained on application at the Secretary’s Office, if by let- 
ter, post-paid. JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 


Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street. 
Montreal, July 20, 1853. 





URE’S DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION. 


DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES—Containing a Clear Ex- 
position of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M. D. Illustrated with sixteen 
hundred Engravings on Wood. Fourth edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. Many of the 
articles entirely re-written, and many new cuts added. Two large vols. 8vo. cloth. P 
D. APPLETON & CO, will shortly issue a new edition of Ure’s Dictionary, reprinted entire, 
page for page with the uew and greatly enlarged edition just published in England. Although 
this work is enlarged to two volumes, comprising in all 2116 pages, the price of the new edition 
will not be increased beyond the price of the former edition— Five Dollars. 
The trade and the public are invited to send their orders without delay to ensure prompt delivery 
of this very cheap and popular work. 200 Broadway, N. Y Aug. 13—2t. 





WINES. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of varions growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 
SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, {and other growths. 

HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudesheimer, Hochei , Deideshei , Riesling, and other growths of 

1816. 





CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 
SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
ssed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
pg the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 


PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 


MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 


All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 


FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavita, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be ‘Rent with perfect :a‘ety to the most distant 
parts of the Union. Persons trausmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


they wish to pay. 
, THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 


July 16—3m 





THE GREAT SPORTING ROMANCE. 
Third Edition now published. 


HE OLD FOREST RANGER, OR WILD SPORTS OF INDIA, By Major Walter Camp- 
bell. With the Original Illustrations, finely Engraved on Steel. Edited by Frank Forester, 
 -= gh Field Sports,’’ ‘‘ Fish and Fishing,’’ &c. In one elegantoctavo volume, gilt muslin. 

rice q 

‘It is a book no more for the sportsman than for a man of letters, the listless lounger, or the 
delicate beauty. All will find something to amuse, to interest, and, if they will, to instruct.’’— 
National Intelligencer. 

“This elegant, illustrated volume rare interest. It is, what the very competent editor 
pronounces it to be, one of the most delightful books on the subject of sporting that has ever issued 
from the English press. A more fascinating volume can scarcely be conceived.’’—Com. Advert. 

‘* Walter Campbell is as gentle, chivalrous, and kindly a hunter as ever speared a wild boar. 
or cracked a tiger between the eyes. is book is full of wild and romantic incidents, and will 
_ as delightful a volume as can be found in the whole range of the sporting library.””—Harper’s 

agazine. 

“So fascinating a work of the kind we have not seen this manyaday. Appended to the volume 
are several pages of explanatory notes which contain a great deal of valuable information. Deer 
stalking, tiger hunting, boar bunting, bison shooting, snake killing, bear slaying, and elephant 
shooting, all havea place.’’—Gloucester Telegraph. 

“* The thrilling and dee ply interesting incidents of the chase, where elephants, bisons, tigers and 
= sous eee up the quarry, are here presented in a style which rivets the attention to the end.”’ 
—Cayuga Chics. 





THIRD EITION—NOW READY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE U.S. ARMY. Bound in cloth, 
with illustrations. Price $1. 

‘* Tt is one of the most interesting publications of the season. No where do we have so fresh and 
life-like a picture of the American soldier in active service. It is one of the books which it is 
much harder to lay down than to take up."’"—Courier ¢ Enquirer. 

‘* Any one who wishes to know what camp life truly is—what the daily and nightly routine of a 
soldier's life is, cannot ¢o better than procure this work.’’— Louisville Journal. 

‘Tt may fairly class in mrny respects with Dana’s admirable ‘ Two Years before the Mast.’ '’— 
Louisville Courier. 

‘* [tis a desideratum in the supply of our martial literature.’’—Auburn Cayuga Chief. 

‘It is written in a clear, and simple style, giving evident proof in every e of its authenticity.” 
—Montreal Com. Adv. STRINGER OWNSEND, 

Aug. 17—Im 222 Broadway. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
Publish ou the 10th instant— 


1. A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. Consisting of a Memoir, Selections from 

, his Writings, and Tributes to his Genius. By Henry T. Tackerman. 

ContTEeNTS.—Memoir—Catalogue of Works—Asthetics of Washington—Social Theories—A meri 
can Art—American Architecture—Relative and Independent Beauty—The Trumbull! Gallery— 
Burke on the Beautifui—Criticism in Search of Beanty—Structure an Organization—The Cooper 
Monument—Fashion—An Artist's Creed—F ragments—Tributes, &c. 

One volume, 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 

On the 12th inst. 


II. 7aB PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZELAND. By George Barrell, Jr. 12mo. 


r This work presents claims to notice from its novel interest, being the narrative of a pedestrian 
our through Brittany, Switzerland, &c., a route but seldom traversed, especially by pedestrians. 


On the 13 h inst. 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THE INDUS- 
TRY OF ALL NATIONS. Wity Fine Engravings on Wood. Parts 3 and 4. 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Boren Marochetti’s Colossal Equestrian Washington. 
Hee oe Patterns in Silk and Worsted, &c., by Craven & Harrop, England. 
Bich Cloak ca eaveaing ond First Whisper of Love, by W. U. Marshall, A. R. A. London. 
pons lock Case, by Thomas Sharpe, London. 
} ee Piano, by William Stodart & Sow, London 
Halt te ng | and Crassula Portutacoides, in bronze, by Prof. Clemente Pappi, Florence. 
Two Se } -i esert, silver centre piece, avd Silver Pierced Basket, by Joseph Angell, London, 
Three Ter Glass Windows, by Holland, England. 
ree Terra Cotta Ornaments, by Tolman, Ha haway & Stone, Mass. 


Porcelain F ountai: 
Parcsieie Tea Service? cites ay & Co, Kngland. 


Silver Casket, Love and War. b 

The Shakspeare Cup, by Thom : Sy 

Silver Gilt Centre Dis ie J. Moniaee 

Chandelier in Glass, by’ J.T. Hall, London. 

Owen Jones Alb mbra, 1a ly bound, by Wm. Matthews, New York. 
sorwaldsen’s Christ and His Apostles, original models exhibited hy Edward Bech. 








. 180, 
The New Edition (15th thousand) of the First Part will be ready for delivery in a few days, 
he careful t- 





when the accumulated orders therefor will be filled ding to their priority. T 
according y 


ing required for the fl) ; 
supplying orders. and the very large demand must necessarily cause some y in 


lish, sacred and 
‘ devote a tew honrs each day for the instructio ‘oung ladies 

private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. “4 Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c.. at her residence 89 White street, near Brosdway. 


RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of d of the brothers or sisters of RICHARD 

CortTom, , tormerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either — or by attorney, on the 2ist day of October, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence as to their + such children or d d | 80 a8 to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Bxr., &c. 

D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 

Petersburg, June 27, 1853. Jy 


4—3mos. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
hich for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, recei 4 fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sences, Cursie ‘owder, Stilton Cheese, &c. pat Portes and Scoteh Ales in ee condition. 
. S. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Cui Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne 
&c., comprising an assortment ee 7 Call and judge for P een hy at 
EORGE RAPHAEL’S, ic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


EXxCELLENT NEW JUVENILE. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 

EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR RIGHT AND WRONG—A Story of School Life, by C. Adams. 1 

neat volume, 16mo., Illustrated. 75 cents. 

‘* The tendency of this book is decidedly and highly moral. It draws a line between right and 
wrong with great discrimination ; and throws bright attractions around the one, while it suguests 

werful disuasives against the other. The style is agreeable, and the tale ingeniously ef- 
ectively wrought.’’—Puritan Recorder. 

‘* A volume like this will leave its mar character, and such, too, as will be visible in after 
years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an earnest sincerity and simplicity that win the 
readiest way to the heart, leaving a healthfal impression there while strengthening and improv- 
ing the understanding. With these advantages, it has all the novelty of romance and the excite- 
ment of lively, varied incident. We are always gratified in bringing such works to the notice of 
our readers, and commending them to those who are solicitous for the welfare of the young stu- 
dent.’’—American Courier. July 30—3t, 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON SKETCHES. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time, {By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. $1 25. 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Itali 
M secular has 4 to — one 




















ALSO, 
JOMINI’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo. 
From the French of General Baron Jomini. By Lieut. Benet, U.S. A. Map. 12mo. cloth, 75c. 
Also, Part XII. Imperial 8vo. Price 25 cents, 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the folio 
of 1632, containing nearly 20,000 man :script correcti To be pleted in 16 parts. 

Also, Vol. 2 of SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS, the text the same as the above, uniform in size 
with the celebrated Chiswick Edition. Eight vols. large 16mo., cloth—75 cents each. 

aan . NEXT WEEK : 

LORENZO BENONI; Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by himself. 12mo., 

cloth. $1. 








NEARLY READY: 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Life of Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Reynolds. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. $2. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
MecConnel!, author of ‘Talbot and Vernon,”’ ‘‘ The Glenns, &c. &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Darley. 12mo., cloth. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE ; & Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Canaan, 
in Randolph County, Virginia, a country flowing with wild animals, such as Panthers, Bears, 
Wolves, Deer, Otter, Badger, &c. &c., and innumerable Trout ; by five adventurous gentlemen, 
without any aid of Government, and solely by their own resources, in the summer 1851. By 
‘The Clerk of Oxenforde.”” With numerous Illustrations by Strother. 12mo., cloth. $1., § 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA, by Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 
2 vols. 12mo., cloth. $2. 
CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, by James Bruce. 12mo., Cloth. $1. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York, 


MRS. CARLEN’S NEW STORY. 
HE BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Emilie F. Carlen. From the original Swedish, by Prof. 
Krause and Elbert Perce. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents ; paper 50c. 

‘Mrs. C. has made this a really beautiful story—Graceful in its parts and harmonious as a 
whole, it is flushed and flooded with the feelings of youth and love.—It is a charming book,’’— 
N. Y. Atlas. 

“No other than a Genius could have uced it.’’—Albany Argus. 

“It is a bright, cheerful story of S-vedish Domestic life.’’—Phi/a. Bulletin. 

“This story gives an insight into the customs and domestic society of Sweden—is elevated in its 
character, and is written in a style that dannot fail to be entertaining and instructive.’’—Nat. Dem. 

“This delightful story illustrates with the utmost faithfulness the habits and customs of the 
Swedes, and is replete with humour and variety. Mrs. Carlen is an ardent admirer of nat and 
is enthusiastic in her description of the entrancing scenery which encompasses the charmin; 
Wett+r. Mount Omberg rises its lofty head from the banks of this beautiful lake, m 
form in the clear water. The location of the present story is one of the most romantic and beanti- 
ful places in Sweden, and so charmingly simple has the narrator been, that the reader seems to be 
carried to the very spot she describes.’’ 

ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. Py Bale F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75c ; paper 50c. 

BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By. L. Brace. lLvol. $1 25. 

ANBBIOAS GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forester. 1 vol. 12mo. ; with twenty 
eOMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

Jus lished b CHARLES SCRIBNER ° 
abi No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beautifying, Curling, Preserving, Restoring, and 

Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, Heal- 
ing External Wounds, Bounded by no geographical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
COPHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in @ ratio 
that almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
tinds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within a trifle of 950,000. 

It is unnecessary to present at,length the evidences of the wonderful of the Tricoph- 
erous, when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. The of the article, 
and the explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp, and in all cases of su-,, 
perficial irritation, first recommended it to the attention of the le. is was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. It 
acted likea charm. ‘The ladies would not be withoutit. Country dealers in e section of the 
United States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale of an extent 
hitherto unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The has not yet been reached, 
and it is believed that the sales this year will be a million a of bott 
Depot and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 
Liberal discount to purchasers by the Lr mag — wv. all the principal 
gists ye the United States and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c.; 
Aug. 6—3mos. 








REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S BYPHBRION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis: 
Bottles forme: ly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ “ “ 4 “ “ e “ 

Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
cure. 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red. 
bse or unsightly Mair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, lit dying it the moment it is *p 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It @oes not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and t 
Pi ies prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the 

arc e, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLF’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beanty, taste and fashion. 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N.Y. ; Wu. Lyman & 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Joseen BowLes, Quebec ; LYMAN, BRoTHERS & Co., Toronto ; RUSBTON, 
CLarKE & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 








{OR LIVER \—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Cent. J 
| ery This Fant vit depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively om 
at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 


accommodations for and comfort, apply to 
EDWARD K COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-street. 

P gers are req d to be on board at 1136 A.M. A 

The Steam ship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail SeptemSer 17th. 

















THe Albion. 


August 27 





———— 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
VESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


from 
Glowing tadtimeaiel arts came se cinghe 


M. D., ,, ke. 
many cased prescribed the medicine which you presented 
profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effer vescen it 
the 


here there is an excess of acid in stomach and bowels, the 
coneomitants, Flatulency, Maesthgen, Comvcnam, &c., the * Selwer pret Rpm A 4 

a valuable remedy. C: obnoxious to children, aisguise 
your Aperient to chil- 


ics are 
as you may, in mony cases however, in which I 
veal en and ly asked me to repeat the dose. To persons 
warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which 
and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. 
(Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
York, Mareh Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N 
= Po) dea slecal and retail, JAMES TARRANT. and 
sold, who! 6 > cS Druggist Apothecary, 
Greenwich street, corner of + men, 5 y. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, Broadway, 100 
street. Resce & Brotuer, No. 31 East Baltimore street, . Frep. Brown. 
street, Philadelphia. E. M. Cargy, Charleston. HenpRicKson, Savannah. Sickies & 
@e., 4 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 








BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


es Com) has dapentnnd 100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
owt ecting £ Life, undoubted n 


desirous of e ns! on ity ; an im t object to be 
when it is considered that claims mature more than twenty or thirty years 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinectror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Loypon BaNgkeRs—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excel HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. WY. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, 
James Gallatin, eq. | Hon. Judge Campbell | John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel ‘Wetmore, Hea. John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
StanpinGc Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.icrrorn—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


AGent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Uffice are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a t analysis of its own experience from time to time, 

such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk x 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 

et. in force for three year: 


years, 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 


of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
yy =~ are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Morris, Ese. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. OLEMENT Tasor Ese. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. Tuomas West, Ese. 
Francis F. Woopuovsg, Ese. 

WitiaM H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 

a 














Cuarius Bennett, Esq. 
Huea Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Epaunp S. Symes, Esq. 


Henry Eve, Ese. Tuomas Wiiams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. GiyN, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. Carpae, ILirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J, Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
9 W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J, Galt, Theodore Hart. 


{ J. Tremain, Hon. S, Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
dial Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
f J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
H. Haviland; F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 


Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


&. John’s, Newfoundland,. 


Hon. T 


Charlottetown, P. EB. Island.. Charles 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw or CarrtaL cee eeees ++ £200,000 | SURPLUS AND Reservep Funp..... .£268,000 
‘. Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
os Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdi 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all 
besbes, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of sha 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
| Josern GatLiarp, Jr., re | E. F. SANDERSON, 


Q@eonce Barciay, Esq. 


©. W. Fasex, Esq Mortimer LIviINnGston, Avex. HamItton, Te seen, 
S. Wetmore, Esq. 


WiLttiaM 
Aex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Taomas Beqnarp Biron -» M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
SamuEL Hy. THompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Joszra Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

THomas Brock.esan«, Esq., Josera Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, Jobn M 
William Earle. George Holt William Nichol, 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Hall ‘Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Fravcis Alex. Hamilton, Ss 


William Lowe, John Swi % 
Francis Haywood, Alexander r, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wittiam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georce Frepericx Youne, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. « 
James Hartley, = 
Ross D. M les, hi M. P. 
Seymour eulon, Sq. 
Swinton Boru, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BenJaMin Henverson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


Hon. F. Ponsonby, 


William Brown, Bes. M. P,. 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., John Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., James M. Rosseter, Esq. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

nt—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 

for their future maintenance, is the type of the pee majority of those who may read this 

He we be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficrent means 

te render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 

be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 

to the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its et — no ser : a — rp 4 his met yo upon his death, the utmost 
amount savings of a lifetime, at the yearly cost is term 

the sum he wishes to se: aside. “od ANS ar tose 7 

spread this most admirable system ngst 

thounands to whom it would bring present 
was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
has been ry, byes 1,100 Policies having been 
ively recent formation, its 
itnessing the benefits ing from its establishment. 
been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
ww and the children —\— of him upon whom they depended for their su port. 
ave laboured to extend its usefulness, both by adve ments and the free distribu- 
, a8 well as by the ise of p 1 inf and 1 
y moment when they might be d to listen to the friendly voice of 


it is hoped that this may induce man ho need it most eflect 
and lead them without further solicitation 


** to those of their own house,”’ 
Preference the Directors rely 








Canadi to its general adoption b: 
peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com. 


t 


al 


e 
4 





tt 
¥% 


what the - 
Cy ahigh — of Interest, loca man, 
rovince, thus com 
to another, with those which must cpeek teane out 
and inducing many to select this office upon public 


justify the Directors in with perfect prudence rates 
materially more advantageous than those of any other @, now reproteuted te the Fooviens. 
As an i ges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, 

that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of 

than the * Canada’’ ied, ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not allu to with any desire to 

trans-colonial.Coni panies, but solely to ——— the assertion that the ex- 

offices. 


a with the managed 4 
@ whole Colonial business now transacted 





Hf 





ctive of 
two first reasons 





AUSTRALIA. 
5 nny om Saron BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
own, unceston, for sale by RICHARD BEL 


HENRY E. RAN 
JOHN PATON, 


Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 


M, and 
Jaly 9—St* 





C. S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILI. AND BXCHANGE BROEERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, : 
GHRISTOPHER 8. BOURNE, } NEW YORK. 


PRANCIS BOURNE, 





FOR CALIFORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND ORE SON. 
HE Subscribers continue to act as fgets for the purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
distance thi 


cr rand Packet ipe, leaving New York. To persons at a 8 
system has proved F cdventageoes. he trouble and expense of Me ny the city in person 
before it is time to embark, and the uncertainty of procuring a passage by the desi vessel are 
e Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, money, and disappointment. 
Our personal experience enables us, not only to make the best possible selection of accommoda- 
tions ,but to give all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 
dren. Full details regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be given 

Orders for passages, accom by remittances, or city references, will be at once at- 
tended to, and answered. Arrangements made with families. Our charge is $5 Ticket. 
Asien, post pola, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 South St. N.Y. 
April 2, 6 ms. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


Cent, Laon! 
a oo ecns enade 
SEO eb soi cre oc che eben - yg 
built by contract expressly for Government ser vice care has been. 
as also in their to y ; 

Nn dalled for elagance and c fore and ; and their ac- 
verpool, in n, $120; in second do. $76. Excia- 
$300. From Liverpool to New ¥ 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. ww See, Sevens a 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Jenuary .... 
.. January... . 
Penreary .... 
‘ebruary .,. 

-» Mareh...... 


ee eee ee 





Kin Bin Bie ioktis 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tHe Wipow aNp Tae ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in with the State Law, will receive p Is for I on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the ad of this Company can be had at the office, No.% Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
¢ E. Habicht, 








James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 

Paul Spofford. 


J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam, 


Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
Cc, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as guarautees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 

Applicants are not orme for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elltiottson, M. DF. RB S. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. S. Symes. Hugh Croft, John Moss, 
A. ©. Barclay, 
Thomas Nicoll, j 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Flanagan. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR, A. HOSACK, 


Joseph Thompson, 
Charles Bennett, 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B.........- § BJ Bone, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . ; 5, Be Be. 3. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MOoONTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
as GLASGOW AND NEW vOreL ABOU. SOMPAN Y’S powerful new Steamshi; 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Crate, C der, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 7th day of September next, at 12 0’clock. noon; and on 
Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... 
Do. do. (Midship do.)........ 
WO Gn a5 i vidas FUERTE Ne bas ce 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of . 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY. DOLLARS. a” , Peon 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship be 
communicate at once with the Agent. POE, Beat 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 

mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 

and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 
FROM NEW YORK. 





$90 00 
.. 50 00 





FROM HAVRE. 

Saturday, > ebpee 
Saturday,......... coe cam 
Saturday, April 
EL. < 0.s'o be Ga6.00 40 May 
Saturday, June 
Saturday, 
mee, 

turday, rs 2] 
EGS: September... .24 
Saturday, October 
Saturday, 


St. Py 
PP 





at South both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Sonthampton or Havre, first class,......... 
“ “ “ “ a“ “ “ “ second class, ,. . Rae 
iio... oes ¢ 
second alass,.......f. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


from Havre or Southampton to New York, 
“ “ “ Ld “ “ . 


No passage secured until paid for. 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & ©O., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON......... apt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN........ 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposep Dates oF Sartinc—18653. 
rom ia” lene 





+e +eee. Capt. E. Higgins. 


Washington. 
Hermann .. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. ’ 
Wednesday, March 30 | Washington Wednesday, Sept 
Wednesday, April Hermann Wednesday. 
* Wednesday, May FA st a oe 
. Wednesday, June 
. Wednesday, July 
...-Wednesday, Aug. 17 


P of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $ 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60. 290; Gems 
All Letters and New rs must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 2% South st., New York. 
Cc K 
WM. ISBLIN, Havre. an On, aE. 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





would 

British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

th the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local 

ee ee punt, Life aoa ont Revecsions Feel and 
or for accum ee FT mee 

further Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables es, 

ee «oe 


usiness 
in any portion of the 
wi 


it. 
onies 


C. W; 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STEAMSHIP ** MERLIN,” Captain Cronay, will sail d St. 
mas, with Mails and P: ov Wednesday, September ih. for Bermuda an Tho- 
— | 





gers, ov 
Money to Bermuda. .... 
do. St. Thomas. 





For Freight or Passag®, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Grven, New York, 





Rem 
SNe 


_ 





in 
i join aie: 











bx 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
o- or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
erein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
+ +e e+ $120 | Second Cabin Passage.............0000- 910 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
$100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 888 
@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Chief Cabin Passage .... 


Chief Cabin Passage 


. Senet 
Dig 40.0606: 90 060:000 0008 Dont. UDKINS, 
We 9040.00.00 condos see hike . RYRre. 
BED, 6000 s0%s bbe 08 Capt. E. G. Lorr. 
Ws ctnkénsceds ik oe bared Capt. Harrison. 


America,......... 
Europa, ..... 
Canada, 


. August 10th, 1853. 


.. Wednesday os 
.. + Wednesday, .... oeecseces August 8ist, “* 
.. Wednesday. ...... ee yevet Sept. 7th, “ 
Wednesday... ......00.-.5ept. 4th, “* 
-- Wednesday... ..........-ept Ziet, ‘* 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experi surgeon on board 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof there 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow. .Saturday, Aug. 20, 1853. | City of Manchester. .Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1853, 
City of Manchest Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘* | City of Glasgow... .Wednesday, Sept. 14, “* 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, ‘* | City of Manchester..Wednesday, Oct. 12, ‘ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
ecccced Saloon after Staterooms 
65 ee 








FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms ........ 2% guineas 
.. midship os es —. se Peeters tah ."ss 
.. forward .. bolas isa te .. forwar ve tance 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, hardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisn, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The Guewe lp ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tcoespay afternoon, at 4 
o’cloek. 


Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o'clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
ae to on 57 following ne throughout 
a t 





tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the 
the year ; t g at Por ith to land and receive passengers as usual 


. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
7 - Y ft. yi London, 


ew Yor 
Marg. Evans Pratt, . June 9, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, 
Amer, Eagle, Moore, 
Devonshire, Rored, 
Victoria, ampion, 
Northumberland, Lord, » >, 22,| June 30, October 20, 

Southampton, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 8. 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin pas: is now fixed at $75,.outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil 
sail as follows— 
Skips. 
Constellation,.. . 





Novem, 17, 
August ll, 
August 25, 
Septem. 8, 
Septem. 22, 
October 6, 


July 28, 
April 21, 
May 5, 
May 19, 

,| June 2, 
8, | June 16, 


December 1, 
December 15, 


Jul 4 
ay of December 29, 


July 21, 


§ ro south street, N. ¥ 





From Live 1. 
Jan. 26..May 2%. .Sep. 26 
Mar. 2. .July 26. .Nov. 26 
..May 11. .Sept. 11] Feb. 26. June 26. .Oct. 26 
Wert Point,. . July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26..Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 
hips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Ton lan cosommotetions are all that can be desired in pak | of comfort and convenience, 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
375 


KERMIT & CAROW, 
A. TAYLOR & CO., 


PACKBSTS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINF.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 
New Yor . 
Ist January. . 
Ist May..... 
Ist September ....... 
Ist February ........ 
Ret JUMO. ..cccccccccccs 
Ist October. ......... eoves 


From New York. 
11. .Aug. 11. .Dee. 11 
. June ll, .Oct. 11 


Price of to Livi Re 06d cc ceencece 
* ne i lew Ws 00's che csv bde% 
N. Y¥. 

Liverpool, 





New York on the 


ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


1 = 

I uly. 

16th November, 
16th April. 

16th A 

16th 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master, 


ete e ee ee eee 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


lo eee © 080s cee ree 
lst November....... 


fit Abia . ‘ 


Ist March 


WILLIAM TELL, -***") d6th September, 
Willard, master. || ~~ A Makadeaeasageee o som. 

les for come 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite artic 
fort ons convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade, The price 

is $100, it wines or liquors. 
m —~y7 the subscribers vn be forwarded free from, ony chars at ow aad 
Tel Beart street, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIBTOR, 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 








